SMOKERS" REBELLION = HERO OF LITTLE ROUND TOP 


The finest collection of Military History ever assembled. 
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Bound in real leather! 
Accented in 22kt gold! 
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The Leather-Bound Library of 
Military History 


Imagine how exciting it would be... 


...to accompany Napoleon Bonaparte in victory and defeat...to 
fight alongside Lee or Grant...to witness the invasion of 
Normandy, or to know the thoughts of history’s most brilliant 
commanders—men like MacArthur and Patton, or Field Marshal 
Rommel, the “Desert Fox.’ 
The ultimate military history library. 

Now you can follow in the footsteps of the greatest fighting men the 
world has ever seen, and relive the most dramatic chapters in the 
history of armed conflict. The key battles. The great leaders. The 
strategies. The tactics. The sudden strokes of fate and fortune. The 
men and the moments that shook and shaped the world! 

Because now, The Easton Press is proud to publish The Leather- 
Bound Library of Military History, the greatest military history 


collection ever created—the finest editions of the best works on 
war ever written! 

From the Peloponnesian War to Vietnam, you will be in the thick 
of the action. Every title is an acclaimed and engrossing classic. 
A Bridge Too Far by Cornelius Ryan, The Gettysburg Campaign by 
Edwin B. Coddington, Barbara Tuchman’s The Guns of August... 
the list goes on and on. 


Magnificent genuine leather bindings 
ornamented with 22kt gold. 
There has never been anything comparable to The Leather-Bound 
Library of Military History before—in the scope of the titles or the 
luxury of the books. 
Each meticulously crafted volume will be fully bound in beauti- 
ful genuine leather. And each will have moiré fabric endpapers, a 


Accept your first volume 
The Winter Soldiers 
by noted military historian 
Richard M. Ketchum 
for just $4.95! 


aubbed spine, permanent ribbon page marker, reinforced binding 
and enduring, acid-free pages stitched—not glued—into the 
vinding. 

Traditional craftsmanship and elegant features like these are 
isually found only in far more expensive editions. And there’s 
nore: each cover will be embossed with a striking, original design. 
And each book’s spine will bear radiant accents of precious 22kt 
zold. 

Affordably priced and easy to acquire. 


[he Leather-Bound Library of Military History will be available only 
3y advance subscription directly from The Easton Press. Your price 
f just $39.00 per volume is guaranteed for a full two years. 
And if you subscribe now, you will receive your first volume at 
he special introductory price of just $4.95! You may return any 
volume within 30 days for a refund and you may cancel your sub- 
scription at any time. 

To reserve the finest collection of military history ever created, 
simply return the attached Reservation Application. Be sure to do 
0 today! 


What the experts say about 
The Leather-Bound Library of Military History: 


“An absolutely brilliant endeavor ... 
definitive library of military history.” 

Richard Coltart, 

Jane's Defense Weekly 


"No other collection can match it.” 
Martin Blumenson, 
U.S. Army Center of Military History 


very likely the 


"...the books are the important ones — in remarkably 
beautiful bindings.” 


William C. Davis, President, 
The National Historical Society 
“T’m impressed!” 

Gregg R. Oehler, Publisher, 
Military History Magazine 


Call Toll-Free: 1-800-367-4534 
Ext. 104-773 
Outside U.S.: 203-853-2000 Ext. 3300 


Advance Reservation Application 104-773 
THE LEATHER-BOUND LIBRARY OF MILITARY HISTORY 


The Easton Press 
47 Richards Avenue 
Norwalk, Conn. 06857 


Please send me the first volume at the special, introductory price of 
only $4.95* and reserve my subscription to the Leather-Bound Library of 
Military History. 1 understand that future volumes will be sent to me at 
the rate of one book per month at $39.00 (plus $3.45 for shipping and 
handling)* and that this price ($39.00) is guaranteed for two full years. 


‘I understand that I may return any book within 30 days for a full 


refund, and that either party may cancel this agreement at any time. 


C Please charge each monthly shipment to my credit card: 
OVISA [@MasterCard [Discover [ Am. Ex. 


Credit Card No. 


C I prefer not to pay by credit card and will pay by check. Enclosed is 
$4.95* for the first volume. 


Expiration Date 


Name 


Address 


City, State Zip Code 


Signature 


(All applications subject to acceptance.) 
*Any applicable sales tax will be billed with shipment. 
International orders by credit card only. Goods may be subject to import duty. 


The 
Adventure 
of the 
American 
Past 


COVER 


Son of a renowned 
nineteenth-century 
Crow tribal chief, 
Chester Medicine 
Crow was one of a 
number of modern- 
day subjects who 
have provided artist 
James Bama with 
visible links to 
America’s frontier 
past. A portfolio of 
Bama’s works— 
including another 
portrait of Chester 
Medicine Crow 
(seen here wearing 
some of his father’s 
accouterments) 
appears on pages 
54-61 of this issue. 


COVER PAINTING BY JAMES BAMA, 
COPYRIGHT 1992 BY THE 
GREENWICH WORKSHOP, INC. 
REPRODUCED FROM “THE ART OF 
JAMES BAMA" BY PERMISSION OF 
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PUBLISHING GROUP, INC. ALL 
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32 Battle for the Atlantic 


Supported by Navy and Coast Guard units, men of the U.S. Merchant Marine 

and their foreign counterparts repeatedly defied U-boat attacks, air assaults, and frigid 
storm-whipped seas to keep open vital World War II lifelines. 

by Edward Oxford 


44 Women and children First 


Not all who stepped ashore at Plymouth Rock in 1620 were Pilgrim Fathers. Nearly 
half of the colonists arriving aboard the “Mayflower” were women and children—many 
of whom perished during their first terrible winter in the New World. 

by Alicia Crane Williams 


48 Forgotten Hero of Gettysburg 


- Ordered to hold the Army of the Potomac’s crucial left flank on the second day 


of the Civil War’s most decisive battle, Colonel Joshua L. Chamberlain turned out 
to be the right man in the right place at the right time. 
by Harold Holzer 


50 Battle of New Orleans (King James Version) 


Hoping to infuse America’s youth with both a love of country and a respect for 

the Scriptures, this nineteenth-century author took a decidely unique approach to 
narrating history. 

by Gilbert J. Hunt, with an introduction by Margaret Fortier 


5 4 Reflections of the Past 


Artist James Bama’s portraits of contemporary westerners resonate with the timeless 
spirit of the American frontier. 
paintings by James Bama, with accompanying text by Elmer Kelton 


62 The Day the Smokers Rebelled 


Recent restrictions against the public use of tobacco are only the latest in a long line 
of attempts to suppress the controversial habit. 
by Joseph Gustaitis 
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THE CLASSIC JEAN JACKET... 
Now IN GENUINE LEATHER! 


k The all-American 
favorite, 
re-created in 
butter-soft 
nubuck leather! 


Nubuck leather is rugged, 
yet incredibly soft. Suede is 
soft but it’s not very durable. 
Shows wear and weather. 
Nubuck is the leather tanners’ 
answer. It has the soft, buttery 
feel of suede. But it’s tough as 
buckskin. And authentically 
western: strong, handsome, at 
home on the range. 


Only rugged men could drive great 
herds of cattle across endless miles 
of Western prairie. And only a tough 
jacket could take the wear and tear 
of the trail. That’s why generations 
of cowhands have sworn by their 
denim jean jackets. Today the jean 
jacket is a good-looking, great-fitting 
worldwide favorite ... ask anyone 
who has ever owned one! 

Now, Willabee & Ward re-creates 
the classic American cowboy jacket 
in luxurious, suede-like “nubuck” 
leather! 


Same great details as 
the original! 


This meticulously tailored jacket 
boasts all the great looks, comfort 


and details of the original jean jacket. 


The metal button-front closures, the 
tapered fit, adjustable side plackets, 
button-close and side-entry pockets, 
and, of course, the authentic west- 
ern topstitching. 


What have we added? Just some of 
the toughest, butter-soft leather you’ve 
ever seen. And a smooth, satin blend 
lining. The result — a magnificent jack- 
et that’s perfect year-round for hard- 
working wear or a night on the town. 


Just $195! Convenient 
monthly installments. 


Available exclusively from Willabee & 
Ward, the genuine leather classic jean 
jacket comes in saddle tan and is 
priced at just $195 (plus $9.50 ship- 
ping and handling). Payable in six con- 
venient monthly credit card install- 
ments of only $34.08. Complete with 
a 30-day money-back guarantee. 
Available in four popular sizes for men 
and women: S, M, L, and XL. Have 
questions about sizing? Call us — we'll 
fit you right over the phone. Phone 
orders are normally shipped the next 
business day. 
CALE TOLL-FREE: 
1-800-367-4534 EXT. 689-114 


1 


i 


*Any applicable sales tax will be billed with shipment. Higher 


(All orders subject to acceptance.) 


I prefer not to use my credit card and will pay by 
check. Enclosed is my check for $195 plus $9.50 ship- 
ping and handling, a total of $204.50* for each jacket. 


< ©1993 MBI 
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| Willabee & Ward Satisfaction } 
i 47 Richards Avenue Guaranteed ı 
Norwalk, CT 06857 : 
CALL TOLL-FREE: 
1-800-367-4534 Ext. 689-114 ' 

' Please send me Genuine Leather Jean Jacket(s). ! 
! Size(s) (Circle): i 
i Small Medium Large Extra Large 
¿Mens (86-38) (40 - 42) (44-46) (48-50) ! 
i Women’s (8-10) (12-14) (16-18) (20-22) i 
For each jacket, charge 6 installments of i 
$34.08* to my credit card. f 
VISA [Mastercard []Discover L] Am. Ex. | 

: 

Credit Card # Exp. Date | 

1 

Name i 

i 

i 

ddress ; 

i 

City/State/Zip A 

a 

Signature i 
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shipping and handling outside U.S. 
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Which is the Real Peale? 


I can’t remember seeing two more dif- 
ferent portrayals of one individual— 
Charles Willson Peale—than were 
found in your September/October issue. 
On page 8, you carry a brief item 
about the implication by Phoebe Lloyd 
and Gordon Bendersky that Charles 
Willson Peale was at least partly re- 
sponsible for the untimely death of his 
son, Raphaelle. The charge is that 
Peale withheld information about the 
effects of arsenic and, in fact, did not 
offer “the antidote” to his son even 
though he himself took regular doses . 
Then a major piece on Charles Will- 
son Peale [pages 54-59] by James R. 
Kates describes him as “a self-made 
Renaissance man” who was “one of the 
most remarkable men of his era” and a 
friend of both Benjamin Franklin and 
Thomas Jefferson. My mind might not 
have connected the two articles if the 
second one had not contained Peale’s 
proposal to embalm and display 
prominent Americans, such as Ben- 
jamin Franklin, in his museum. 
Bobby J. Cox 
Dallas, Texas 


News of Ms. Lloyd and Dr. Bendersky’s 
theory reached American History Il- 
lustrated just as the issue was going to 
press—too late to address the seeming 
dichotomy between their image of Peale 
and the one presented in the Kates 
article. Because of its timeliness, the 
editors felt the poisoning theory was 
worth reporting; however the weight of 
history—until more solid evidence can 
be found—supports Kates’s more sym- 
pathetic portrayal of the senior Peale. 


More to Story of Black 
Kettle Camp 
In describing George Armstrong Cus- 
ter’s 1868 attack against Cheyenne 
leader Black Kettle, the author of “The 
Woman Behind the Myth” in the 
September/October issue says that “the 
Seventh easily subdued the village.” 
“Easily” was the official view. The 
Indian version was somewhat differ- 
ent, and the facts bear this one out. 
Custer did easily ride into Black Ket- 
tle’s camp, which had an American 
flag flying, and killed many Indians as 
they fled. However, the Indians cut off 
and surrounded one troop and annihi- 
lated all fifteen men. Custer made no 


attempt to come to their help and ac- 
tually left the battlesite without trying 
to find what happened to them. Their 
bodies were found several days later 
by a scouting party of cavalry. 
Surviving Indians took up positions 
on the high ground and fired more or 
less ineffectively on Custer’s troops as 
they attacked the camp. Other surviv- 
ors hurried downriver, where a larger 
group of Cheyennes was in winter 
camp. Custer was aware of this threat 
and burned Black Kettle’s village and 
winter supplies, killed off the pony 
herd, and beat a quick retreat to Camp 
Supply. The captured Indians were 
mostly women, children, and old men. 
Ivan L. Pfalser 
Caney, Kansas 


Ancestor Saw Primitive 
“Ferris Wheel” in 1848 


I read with great interest the article by 
Jack Klasey entitled “Who Invented 
the Ferris Wheel?” in your Septem- 
ber/October 1993 issue. The subject 
holds a certain fascination for me be- 
cause of a letter sent by my great-great 
grandfather to his fiancée while in 
Middletown, Connecticut. 

The letter, written in July 1848, de- 
scribes a “huge swing” that may be one 
of the first amusement devices of its 
kind seen in this country—a year ear- 
lier than the one reported at the 1849 
New York State Fair in Syracuse. The 
description follows: 

“The anniversary of our nation was 
scarcely recognized by the citizens of 
this place, and were it not for the case 
that a real ‘yankee’ . . . had not devised 
a plan of recreation, I presume that 
the factories would have observed 
their usual clattering upon that day. ... 
[H]e erected a huge swing making rev- 
olutions like a water wheel, having 
four shafts at the extremities of which 
were small cars sufficiently commodi- 
ous for containing 3 persons each... . 
[H]e charged 12 1/2 cents each for 
swinging 15 minutes.” 
William J. Griffing 
Golden, Colorado 


The editors welcome comments from our 
readers. We regret that limited space pre- 
vents us from printing every letter. Address 
correspondence to “Mailbox,” American His- 
tory Illustrated, Box 8200, Harrisburg, 
Pennsylvania 17105. x 


| THE OREGON TRAIL THE REVOLUTIONARY 

This 2-part series tells the WAR 

incredible story of the men, This is the story of the : , 
| women and children that  frontiersmen, farmers and ga 


merchants who carved a 
new life out of the wilder- 
ness, with their sweat and 
blood. These men 
believed they had earned 
the privilege of being rep- 
resented in the English 
Parliament. But the 
colonists continued to be taxed without repre- 
sentation to help pay for England’s war with 
France, a war they felt was not theirs. These 
fiercely independent pioneers continued to resist 
the British tactics. So on April 19th, 1775, 800 
British soldiers marched against 70 Minutemen. It 
| was then that the “shot that was heard around the 
world” was fired. Because of their love of free- 
dom, home and their fellow countrymen the 
poorly equipped men of the new States of 
America would defeat the professional armies 
of Britian. This would be the birth of a new 
nation. 

#6389 2 Volumes $29.98 


THE EXPEDITION OF LEWIS & CLARK 


One of the most significant and dramatic 
explorations in American history is the jour- 
ney of Lewis and Clark. From 1804 to 1806 
Meriwether Lewis and William Clark led 
the Corps of Discovery on an 8,000-mile 
journey into the unknown. Starting at 
the confluence of the Missouri and 
Mississippi Rivers, they traveled by foot, 
boat, and horseback — all the way to the 
Pacific Ocean and back! This is the story 
of the exploration, complete 
with diary excerpts, encounters 
with Indians, the sometimes 
beautiful and sometimes threat- 
ening landscapes, and a sum- 
mary of their objectives and 
accomplishments. 

#6627 Approx. 32 minutes $19.98 


DECEMBER 7: THE MOVIE 

Banned for 50 years by the U.S. Government, 
this John Ford film is the full-length 
Hollywood version of the attack on Pearl 
Harbor. Available for the first time, Walter 
_ | Huston stars as Uncle Sam who is vacation- 
-~ | ing in Honolulu. Concerned with the war in 
Europe, his old friend Mr. C. prods Sam to be 
more prepared for military action as they 
review enemy tactics. The next morning, 
December 7th, the Japanese attack. 

#5147 Approx. 85 minutes $19.98 


| dared to undertake the 2,200- 
mile journey across Missouri, 
Kansas, Nebraska, Wyoming, 
Idaho and Oregon. This series 

explores their reasons for 
undertaking the journey, the 
hardships they underwent and 
A} the Ha ee of uniting East 

and West had on history. In the first volume 

Across The Plains puts the Trail in historical 

perspective by relating the events that took place 

and follows the first leg of the trail from 

Independence, Missouri to Wyoming while show- 

ing the landmarks that mark the 

trail. Next in volume two, 

Through The Rockies con- 

tinues with the journey from 

Wyoming to the final destina- 

tion in Willamette Valley, 

Oregon and exposes the tragic 

stories of death on the trail. This 

is a video series on the coura- 
geous American Pioneers that 
you won't want to miss. 

#6272 2 volumes (60 minutes 

each) $59.98 


A GOOD DAY TO DIE 
On June 25, 1876, Custer led his troops 
to death. This film produced by Custer 
historians John Gray and Robert Utley 
takes us to the battlefields and recreates | 
that fateful day. Riveting! 

#4260 Approx. 60 minutes $29.98 


JFK: THE DAY THE NATION CRIED 


This is a moving documentary in which 
James Earl Jones looks back on the 
remarkable life of John Fitzgerald 
Kennedy, through previously unseen 
and rare video by many ordinary people who 
were there that fatal day. Also includes the exclu- 
sive historic videotape from WFAA, the Dallas 
television station which is near the 
infamous “grassy knoll’ where the = 
President was shot. See the events 
from JFK’s arrival in Dallas to his in 
funeral in Washington four days 4 
later. One of America’s most loved 
and respected Presidents provided 
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“We Proceaded On...” 


1804-1806 


hope and a dream of somethin 
better. This video preserves th 
memory of his youth, his career “es 
and that infamous day in history. 

#5401 Approx. 60 minutes 

$19.98 


THE BLOODY TIDES OF TARAWA 


The Bloody Tides Of Tarawa examines whether 
the battle that began off a tiny Pacific atoll in 1943 
was a tragic blunder or one of the finest moments 
of the United States Marine Corps. Over 6,000 men 
would die in 72 
hours of fighting for 
a piece of coral 
smaller than Central 
Park. When their 
landing boats hung 
up on a reef, the 
Marines waded a 
= thousand bloody 
yards to shore under sitet fire from an island 
so ferociously fortified that its commander boast- 
ed that a million men couldn’t take it in a hun- 
dred years. When the few Japanese prisoners 
were asked if there was moment when their moral 
flagged, they answered, “Yes, - when the dying 
Marine just kept coming.” 
#6568 Approx. 50 minutes $29.98 


SPLENDID LITTLE WAR 


The first film utilizing real footage of the Spanish- 
American War of 1898. This recently discovered 
film footage of the conflict that reunited the Blue 
& Gray documents the very first war that was cap- 
tured on film, and bears witness to the American 
Soldier’s triumph in our most popular war. 
Featuring: Teddy Roosevelt and his Rough Riders, 
the campaign m Santiago, an interview with the 
last survivor of the battle for 
San Juan Hill, Union and hie nae 
ce e War 
Confederate veterans, and | ; 
much more! 
#5163 Approx. 55 minutes 
$29.98 : 
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Send check or money order (no cash) to: 


] FUSION VIDEO, 100 Fusion Way Dept. AH311 
Country Club Hills, IL 60478 
l 1-800-959-0061, ext. AH311 


l NAME 
ADDRESS 


CITY, STATE, ZIP 
ITEM NUMBERS 
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VISA / MASTERCARD NO. EXP. DATE 


AUTHORIZED SIGNATURE OF CARDHOLDER: 


*Canadian order: $9.95 shipping & handing. VIDEOCASSETTE SUB-TOTAL: seem 
*All other foreign countries: $19.95 for surface mail. 
*Or $29.95 air mail for shipping and handling. 


SHIPPING & HANDLING: _ $4.50 * 
ALL VIDEOS ARE VHS ONLY — 
FUSION VIDEO IS A DIVISION OF TOTAL AMOUNT:$ 


BETO RIS ea Illinois residents add 7.75% sales tax. -l 
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SURVIVORS OF THE 
REVOLUTIONARY WAR 


ACTUAL HISTORICAL DOCUMENTS 
FROM AMERICA’S WAR FOR 
INDEPENDENCE 


39.95 


These are not reproductions or 
reprints. These are actual dated and 
signed receipts issued by the State of 
Connecticut between 1770-1790 to 
individuals and towns for services 
rendered and monies spent during 
the Revolutionary War. 


HISTORICALLY SIGNIFICANT 
After entering receipts into state 
record books, it was customary for 
the original documents to be 
destroyed. An early Comptroller for 
the state chose instead to bundle and 
save these documents in case gov- 
ernment investigation into the 
expenses of the "war time purse" led 
to charges of misappropriation of 
funds. Early American Rarities 
has recently acquired a group of 
these 200 year old documents and is 
offering them for sale. 


A SOLID INVESTMENT 
Historical documents and autographs 
are one of the fastest appreciating 
investment collectibles in today's 
market. The documents offered here 
are all signed by Patriots of early 
America. Written on hand laid linen 
paper, these documents are in fine 
condition and suitable for framing. 


PLEASE RESPOND 
PROMPTLY 
ONLY 800 AVAILABLE 


Early American Rarities offers 
only authentic pieces of American 
History. 

Price includes delivery, insurance 
and letter of authenticity. Document 
our choice. Money back guarantee. 


To order send a check or money 


order for 
$39.95 


To: 
EARLY AMERICAN RARITIES 
86 HANDEL ROAD 
STAFFORD SPRINGS, CT 06076 


Credit Card orders, M/C or VISA 
Call 1-203-875-2338 


History Today 


First Phase of Pony 
Express National Memorial 
Completed 


Since 1960 the stables of the Central 
Overland California and Pike’s Peak 
Express Company in St. Joseph, Mis- 
souri have served as a museum dedi- 
cated to the history of the Pony Ex- 
press, an enterprise that, despite its 
brief existence (April 1860-October 
1861), quickly became one of the most 
enduring legends of the American 
West. As the first part of a two-phase 
project, the nonprofit Pony Express, 
Inc. has completed a $1.7 million res- 
toration and expansion of the stables, 
doubling the amount of exhibition 
space. 

Highlights of the renewed facility 
include an eighty-foot diorama of the 
1,966-mile trail from St. Joseph to 
Sacramento, California; a life-size fig- 
ure of Pony Express rider Johnny Fry 
astride Sylph, the horse that carried 
him on the first leg of the 1860 inau- 
gural run; and a covered wagon 
packed with typical provisions for the 
trek westward along the Oregon Trail. 
The second phase will add a compati- 
ble living history facility near the sta- 
bles. 

The freight company of Russell, Ma- 
jors, and Waddell established the Pony 
Express to carry mail across the conti- 
nent’s midsection in competition with 
the Overland Mail Company, which 
operated through the longer southern 
route. Although the Pony Express 
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bested Overland’s time and completed 
616 deliveries with the loss of only one 
rider and one mailbag, it failed finan- 
cially. The Pony Express came to an 
end just eighteen months after it be- 
gan, largely due to the completion of 
the transcontinental telegraph in Oc- 
tober 1861. 

For more information contact the 
Pony Express Museum, 914 Penn 
Street, St. Joseph, Missouri 64503; 
816-279-5059. 


World War Il Submarine 
Recovered 


Salvage crews recently lifted the U- 
534—a World War II German subma- 
rine—from 220 feet of water in the 
Kattegat Sea off the coast of Denmark. 
The 255-foot, 1,000-ton U-boat was 
sunk by a Royal Air Force bomber on 
May 5, 1945 (two days before Ger- 
many surrendered to end the fighting 
in Europe) with the loss of three of the 
vessel’s fifty-two crew members. Eight 
of the surviving seamen and four of 
the RAF airmen who sent the U-534 to 
the bottom were on hand to witness its 
resurrection. 

The submarine, which was brought 
to the surface by two giant cranes, is in 
a remarkably good state of preserva- 
tion. Having suffered only slight cor- 
rosion, the hull still retains its gray- 
brown color. While three-quarters of 
the boat was filled with water, the of- 
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Save on the best recent history titles. 


$ No matter what area of history you enjoy reading about most, 

you'll find that History Book Club offers some of the finest 
selections being published today. And no book club we know offers 
greater savings—as much as 25% off publishers’ list prices. You can 
save even more by taking advantage of our Introductory Offer. Select 
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CIVIL WAR 
BATTLEFIELD KIT 


Free Shenandoah campaign map! 


% IE Civil War Battlefield Kit is a welcomed 


and much needed aid for families, individuals 
and student groups planning to visit one or 
more of America’s Civil War battlefields” 
James J. Cooke 

Professor of History The University of Mississippi 

“A masterful gathering of materials which 
will greatly aid the novice or an advanced 


student in understanding the Civil War” 
Edward C Smith 
School of Education The American University 


“Best Educational Video” 
American Video Awards 


To Order Call: 1-800-PARK-KIT ext. 291 

For information on other kits avilable write to: 
National Park Experience 

PO Box 5794 Bethesda, MD 20814 Dept. 291 
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“What Did Happen To Marshal Ney?” 
New Book—Mystery Solved 


Ever wonder if Field Marshal Michel Ney really died by 
execution on the Luxembourg Garden Wall? With new evi- 
dence, | can prove he didn’t die. That he was part of a 
conspiracy. He did come to America—taught school in 
North Carolina. | can tell you the ship he came over on. 
This book won't let you down with false information. These 
are true accounts of what really happened on Dec. 7, 1815. 


Book price: $18.00 S&H: $2.50 
Sorry, No MasterCard Outside U.S. $3.50 
Use check or money order, please. 


Autographed copies available upon request 


Toby Giese 


Longview Station, PO. Box 37095 
Kansas City, MO 64134 


ficers’ quarters and radio room had 
been kept dry by waterproof hatches 
secured by the crew. Given the date of 
its sinking, salvors had speculated 
that the vessel had been spiriting 
valuable documents or treasure out of 
Germany as the end neared for the 
Nazi regime. A search of the raised U- 
boat, however, failed to reveal the 
hoped-for treasure. 

The U-534 is to become a museum 
at Hirtshals on the west coast of Den- 
mark’s Jutland peninsula. 


Kennedy Assassination 
Papers Released 


On October 26, 1992, President George 
Bush signed the President John F. 
Kennedy Assassination Records Col- 
lection Act, passed by Congress to re- 
move some of the secrecy that has long 
surrounded the investigation into the 
shooting of Kennedy in Dallas on 
November 22, 1963. The withholding 
of so many documents and govern- 
ment reports—particularly those of 
the Central Intelligence Agency, the 
Federal Bureau of Investigation, and 
the State Department—from public 
scrutiny has been partly responsible 
for the development of the many con- 
spiracy theories relating to the presi- 
dent’s murder. 

This past August, after ten months 
of gathering, sorting, and codifying 
thousands of documents from various 
federal departments and agencies, the 
National Archives and Records Ad- 
ministration in Washington, D.C., 
made the materials available to re- 
searchers and the general public. 
Some documents, considered to con- 
tain classified or sensitive information, 
still remain restricted, but the sheer 
volume of material released is suffi- 
cient to keep those interested in the 
Kennedy assassination busy for some 
time to come. 

For more information contact the 
National Archives, Washington, D.C. 
20408; 202-501-5400. 


1893 Oklahoma Land Run 
Centennial Observed 


In September the Museum of the 
Cherokee Strip and Humphrey Her- 
itage Village in Enid hosted the cen- 
tennial commemoration of the opening 
of that portion of Oklahoma to white 
settlement in 1893. Festivities includ- 
ed exhibits, living history demonstra- 
tions, concerts, and reunions of fami- 
lies whose ancestors took part in Okla- 


homa’s biggest land run. 

As nineteenth-century railroads 
crossed what was then known as the 
Indian Territory and whites became 
acquainted with the land there, pres- 
sure mounted to open the region up to 
white settlement. In 1887 Congress 
passed the General Allotment Act (the 
Dawes Severalty Act) that broke up 
tribal tracts of land within the Indian 
Territory and allotted them to individ- 
ual Indians who were free to sell their 
land. Within two years, two million 
acres had been purchased from Indi- 
ans and opened for settlement, precip- 
itating the first Oklahoma land run in 
April 1889. The region became the Ok- 
lahoma Territory, with its capital at 
Guthrie. When pressure for more land 
continued, the government struck a 
deal with the tribes that opened mil- 
lions of additional acres for settlement. 
The 1893 opening of Cherokee Strip— 
the biggest land run of its kind—at- 
tracted 100,000 would-be homestead- 
ers. Another run took place in 1905, 
and two years later Oklahoma was ad- 
mitted to the Union. 


Epidemic Remembered 


As 1993 draws to a close, Indepen- 
dence National Historic Park in Phil- 
adelphia is concluding its year-long 
commemoration of the yellow-fever 
epidemic that swept through the city 
from early August until late October 
1793, killing almost five thousand peo- 
ple and causing residents to flee what 
was then the nation’s capital. 

“The 1793 Philadelphia Yellow 
Fever Epidemic,” an exhibition and 
video presentation at the Old City Hall 
until December 31, describes how the 
city and its citizens were changed by 
the sickness. Also continuing until the 
end of the year is “Forever Altered: 
Lives Touched by the Yellow Fever 
Epidemic,” a tour of the Second Bank 
of the United States Portrait Gallery 
that features Philadelphians who ex- 
perienced the epidemic first hand. Un- 
til mid-December “Germans, Generals, 
and Gentleman” will be presented at 
the Deshler-Morris House—the quar- 
ters in Germantown that President 
George Washington rented to avoid 
the epidemic in the city. And, “Crisis in 
the Capital,” a walking tour of sites 
connected with the epidemic, will be 
given on weekends into the fall, de- 
pending on staff availability. 

As part of this commemoration, two 
important accounts of the epidemic 
have been reissued. The National Park 
Service and the Eastern National Park 


and Monument Association have re- 
printed A Narrative of the Proceedings 
of the Black People During the Late 
Awful Calamity in Philadelphia in the 
Year 1793 and a Refutation of Some 
Censures Thrown Upon Them in Some 
Late Publications. Originally pub- 
lished in 1794 by Richard Allen and 
Absalom Jones, leaders of the Free 
African Society, this pamphlet graphi- 
cally recounts the heroic contributions 
of Philadelphia’s black community 
during the epidemic. The University of 
Pennsylvania Press has brought back 
J. H. Powell’s gripping account of the 
tragedy, Bring Out Your Dead: The 
Great Plague of Yellow Fever in Phil- 
adelphia in 1793, originally published 
in 1949. 

For more information contact Inde- 
pendence National Historic Park, 313 
Walnut Street, Philadelphia, Pennsyl- 
vania 19106; 215-597-8974/1785. 


National Agricultural 
Library Finds Jefferson 
Letters 


A researcher wading through the pa- 
pers of economic historian Everett Ed- 
wards at the National Agricultural Li- 
brary in Washington, D.C., recently 
discovered eleven hitherto unknown 
letters written by or to Thomas Jeffer- 
son—a prolific letter writer and an ex- 
perimental farmer—between April 24, 
1786 and October 20, 1819. The corre- 
spondence, whose authenticity has 
been verified by the Library of Con- 
gress, includes requests to Jefferson 
for appointments to federal agricul- 
tural offices, letters from the master of 
Monticello transferring “millet seed” 
and “succory seed” to various acquain- 
tances in the United States and Cana- 
da, and a letter to Jefferson from Lord 
Sheffield of the Board of Agriculture in 
London, England, commenting on Jef- 
ferson’s invention of a plow “mould 
board” for use in farming. 

For more information contact the 
National Agricultural Library, U.S. 
Department of Agriculture, Beltsville, 
Maryland 20705; 301-504-5876. 


Green Mountain State 
Gets First National Park 


A historic mansion surrounded by 550 
acres of meadows and wooded hillsides 
in Woodstock, Vermont now forms the 
Marsh-Billings National Historic Park, 
the first national park in that state. 
The mansion was the boyhood home of 
George Perkins Marsh (1801-1882), a 


lawyer, diplomat, linguist, and pio- 
neering environmentalist whose 
ground-breaking book on conservation, 
Man and Nature, laid the scientific 
foundation for today’s ecological move- 
ment. In 1869 railroad president and 
philanthropist Frederick Billings 
(1823-1890) purchased the estate; be- 
gan a scientific farm there; and, by uti- 
lizing Marsh’s principles, reforested 
the land. 

The National Park Service received 
the property from Mary F. Rockefeller 
(Billings’s granddaughter) and her 
husband Laurance S. Rockefeller. 
Owners of the estate for sixty years, 
the Rockefellers developed the Billings 
Farm and Museum adjacent to the 
new park. A modern operating dairy, 
the restored farm-manager’s house, 
and interpretive exhibits in the visitor 
center will continue to function there 
as a private enterprise. 

For more information contact the 
North Atlantic Regional Office, Na- 
tional Park Service, 15 State Street, 
Boston, Massachusetts 02109; 617- 
223-5199. 


Birmingham Establishes 
Civil Rights Institute 


The Alabama city once perceived as 
the most racist in America now is 
home to a 54,000-square-foot exhibit 
and research facility created to pro- 
vide historians, educators, and stu- 
dents with information about Ameri- 
ca’s history of racial segregation. The 
Birmingham Civil Rights Institute, 
the centerpiece of a four-block devel- 
opment undertaken by a biracial 
group of local government and corpo- 
rate leaders and concerned citizens, 
focuses on Birmingham’s role in the 
civil rights movement. In addition to 
dramatic historical depictions of local 
African-American life, the Institute 
features archival holdings relating to 
the civil rights struggle throughout 
the southeastern United States. Dr. 
Richard Arrington, Jr.—now in his 
fourth term as the first black mayor of 
the city and prime mover behind the 
Institute—sees the “Civil Rights Dis- 
trict [as] a symbol of growth and our 
collective willingness to find comfort 
and accommodations in the new way 
of doing things in Birmingham. It un- 
derscores the city’s full and serious re- 
solve to come to terms in constructive 
fashion with its past.” 

For more information contact the 
Birmingham Civil Rights Institute, 
520 Sixteenth Street, North Birming- 
ham, Alabama 35204; 205-328-9696. 
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5 Morgan Silver Dollars, 
Only $99 


America enjoyed tremendous 
growth in the Morgan silver dollar 
era, as these classic coins converted 
the Old West's silver bonanza into 
an economic boom. Once a day’s 
pay,now they're valuable pieces of 
history — priced right to attract 
new customers. Guaranteed Very 
Fine quality. 5 for $99. 10 for $189. 
20 for $379. Order #9669. To order 
by credit card, call toll-free 1-800- 
451-4463.Or senda check or money 
order to: International Coins & Cur- 
rency, Inc., 11 E. State St., Box 218, 
Dept. 2837, Montpelier, Vermont 
05601. Add $2 for postage. Money- 
Back Guarantee. 


We Cover the World 
with Military Books 


INSIDE SPETSNAZ AND 
THE AIRBORNE FORCES 


$29.95 HC 

386 pages 

100 photos 

30 maps, charts, tables 


$29.95 HC 
288 pages 
410 photos,2 maps 


256 pages 
illustrations 


STACKPOLE 
BOOKS 


5067 Ritter Road 
Mechanicsburg, PA 17055 
4-800-732-3669 


Presidential Reunion is now Available as a fine quality print 


detail of;print . , 
actual image is large 


American artist Brian Anderson has created this magnificent oil painting for the 
headquarters of a major U.S. Corporation and now you can own a quality reproduction of this 
unique painting in full, rich color and amazing detail. The 24 x 36 print depicts the imaginary 
gathering of all 41 American Presidents brought together at once as if posing for a reunion 
photograph on the White House lawn. Each president is represented in authentic period dress 
and reflects the hundreds of hours of research and painting that went into the making of 
Presidential Reunion. The White House itself is also presented in all its glory. Presidential 
Reunion provides a piece of art that is pleasing and entertaining to the eye as well as 
interesting and informative to the mind. We hope you will enjoy your print of Presidential 
Reunion and that it will be a welcome addition to your home or office. 

Since the first edition was printed before President Clinton was elected you may 
order the original edition without Bill Clinton or the updated edition in which the artist's 
printed oil portrait of President Clinton had been added. Please indicate which edition you 
would like by writing original or updated on your check or money order. 

To make this print extra special and valuable each print has been hand signed by 
the artist Brian Anderson and comes with a free 9 x 11 legend that identifies each president. 

Send your name and address with a check or money order payable to Presidential 
Reunion for $29.95 plus $4.95 shipping and handling per order to: Presidential Reunion e 
P.O. Box 271144 e° Nashville, TN 37227-1144 
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New York City Gets 
Historical Research Center 


A 1790 roll of attorneys signed by Alex- 
ander Hamilton and Aaron Burr; Su- 
san B. Anthony’s conviction for illegal 
voting; the dispute between the Wright 
Brothers and Glenn Curtiss over who 
invented the airplane; documentation 
on the sinkings of the Titanic and Lusi- 
tania; the first “Batman” comic book; 
films from Citizen Kane to Cleopatra; 
and an autographed copy of Elvis Pres- 
ley’s “Hound Dog” are just a few of the 
treasures preserved in a new research 
center opened in lower Manhattan by 
the National Archives—Northeast Re- 
gion. The 63,000 cubic feet of historical 
records were received or created by 
federal courts and agencies in New 
York, New Jersey, Puerto Rico, and the 
Virgin Islands and include pho- 
tographs, maps, and architectural 
drawings. 

For more information contact the 
National Archives—Northeast Region, 
201 Varick Street, New York City 
10014; 212-337-1300. 


Atlanta History Museum 
Established 


On October 22 the Atlanta Historical 
Society opened the doors of its new $11 
million, 83,000-square-foot Atlanta 
History Museum, which is among the 
largest devoted to urban and suburban 
history in the United States. The mu- 
seum serves as the new point of entry 
for the Atlanta History Center, a thir- 
ty-two-acre complex that includes the 
1928 Swan House mansion, the 1840s 
Tullie Smith Farm, a research library 
and archives, and acres of historic gar- 
dens and walking trails. 

Six exhibits inaugurate the muse- 
um’s 30,000 square feet of exhibition 
space: “Metropolitan Frontiers: At- 
lanta, 1835-2000,” to be on permanent 
display, spans the city’s history from 
its Native American settlements and 
pioneer beginnings in the 1830s up to 
the successful 1991 Olympic bid and 
beyond; “Gone for a Soldier: Trans- 
formed by War, 1861-1865” features a 
selection of objects from the renowned 
DuBose Civil War Collection and tells 
of the experiences of the common sol- 
dier in the Civil War; “Days to Re- 
member: Atlanta’s Cultural Calen- 
dars” explores the diverse cultural 
backgrounds of the city’s people by 
looking at the important events and 
celebrations marked each year; “Hand- 
ed On: Folk Crafts in Southern Life” 
showcases a variety of Southern craft 
traditions; “The Herndons: Style and 


Substance in the Black Upper Class in 
Atlanta, 1830-1930” traces the evolu- 
tion of the African-American elite in 
Atlanta following the Civil War by fo- 
cusing on Alonzo Herndon—born a 
slave, he became Atlanta’s first black 
millionaire—and his family; and “Dis- 
puted Territories: Myth, Mystery, and 
Memory in Atlanta History” delves 
into three controversies in the city’s 
history and invites visitors to draw 
their own conclusions. 
For more information contact the 
_ Atlanta History Center, 3101 Andrews 
Drive, Atlanta, Georgia 30305, 404- 
814-4000. 


Museum of Tolerance 
Opens 

The Beit Hashoah-Museum of Toler- 
ance, an educational complex de- 
signed to challenge visitors to confront 
bigotry and racism and to understand 
the Holocaust in both its historical 
and contemporary contexts, has opened 
in Los Angeles in association with the 
Simon Wiesenthal Center, founded in 
1978 to research and investigate war 
criminals; fight anti-Semitism and 
bigotry worldwide; and pursue an 
agenda of related contemporary is- 
sues. 

Exhibits in the 165,000-square-foot 
museum include a dramatic “Tower of 
Witness” embedded with 2,480 pho- 
tographs confiscated by the Nazis from 
Jews arriving at the notorious Ausch- 
witz concentration camp. In addition 
to documenting the World War II evac- 
uation and deportation of Jews in Eu- 
rope as Adolf Hitler implemented his 
“final solution,” hands-on computer 
stations, interactive displays, and au- 
dio-visual technology enable visitors to 
examine questions relating to the 1992 
Los Angeles riots; view a “hate map” of 
the United States that pinpoints more 
than 250 racist groups; and monitor 
contemporary human rights violations 
worldwide. 

For more information contact the 
Beit Hashoah-Museum of Tolerance, 
9760 West Pico Boulevard, Los Ange- 
les, California 90035-4792, 310-553- 
9036. 


Wall to Honor World War 
ll ETO Veterans 


The Battle of Normandy Foundation, a 
non-profit organization founded in 
1985 to promote greater understand- 
ing of the causes and effects of World 
War II, has begun collecting the names 


The boast of heraldry, the pomp of pow'r, 
And all that beauty, all that wealth e'er gave, 
Awaits alike th’ inevitable hour: 
The paths of glory lead but to the grave. 
Gray's Elegy 


In the commemoration of the 30th anniversary 
of the death of President Kennedy 


THE AMERICAN PRESIDENTIAL GRAVESITES 
For the first time in full color 
A beautiful, historic keepsake 


aoe a To receive your copy promptly, send $5.00 to: 
aent Huntington Publications g 


P.O. Box 34495 e W. Bethesda, MD 20827-0495 


Campaigns of the Civil War 


® THE PENINSULA CAMPAIGN 
with the War Memorial Museum ¢ April 6-10, 1994 
Newport News will be our base as we set out to 
explore McClellan’s 1862 Peninsula Campaign with 
guest speakers and battlefield tours. 


@ LEE STRIKES NORTH! THE 
INVASION OF MARYLAND 
with Dennis Frye e May 18-22 1994 
Follow the path of the armies from 2nd Manassas 
through Harpers Ferry and South Mountain to 
Antietam. 


@ “THAT DEVIL, FORREST”: THE 
CAMPAIGNS OF NATHAN BEDFORD FORREST 
with Edwin Bearss è June 14-19, 1994 
Trace the campaigns of N.B. Forrest as we visit Parkers and Brices Cross Roads, Forts 
Donelson and Pillow, Nashville, Tupelo and Murfreesboro. 


Adventures in American History 


® THE SEMINOLE INDIAN WARS 
with Edwin Bearss e February 16-21, 1994 
Join us in Florida for visits to Forts Cooper, Foster & Gadsden, and the battlefields of 
Okeechobee, Payne’s Creek and Dade. 


+ THE MEXICAN-AMERICAN WAR: SCOTT’S 
CAMPAIGN TO MEXICO CITY 
with Neil Mangum e March 22-29, 1994 
Trace General Winfield Scott’s route from Veracruz to Mexico City with visits to Cerro 
Gordo, Puebla, Churubusco and Chapultepec. 


@ SEMINAR: D-DAY & THE WAR IN EUROPE 
June 1-5, 1994 
Join us in Virginia Beach for a 50th anniversary review of the Normandy landings with 
guest speakers, museum visits and a reenactment of the D-Day landings. 


+ FROM NORMANDY TO THE RHINE 
with Col. Joseph Whitehorne e June 25-July 9, 1994 
Travel with us from the Normandy coast to the German heartland in this anniversary tour 


of ETO battlefields. 


Yes, I am interested! Please send me information on: 
O Seminar: D-Day & the War in Europe O Civil War Tours & Seminars 
ü Tour: From Normandy to the Rhine O Other American History Tours 


Name 


City State Zip 


: Address 


E Tael Compass $ Travel America, Inc. 
ao =} 131 Dodge Street, Suite 5, Beverly, MA 01915 
PLES 800-225-2553 e 508-927-4543 (In MA) 


Civil War Educators & Enthusiasts! 


The Ultimate 
‘Ciwil Wardour! 


THE.SECOND YEAR OF OUR GRAND EXCURSION! 


Our comprehensive Civil War tour will begin 
in New Orleans and end at Gettysburg! 
Two 16 day/15 night tours available 
x May 22 - June 6, 94 x July 31 - Aug. 15, 94 x 
For information call: 1-800-653-2488 


Your Tour Leader: 
Daniel Patrick Brown 


Professor, Histor, 
Moorpark College (CA) 


Thousands of professional travel agents rely on Weissmann Travel Reports for 
candid, honest appraisals of travel destinations. 


For the first time we are making our Summary Reports available to the public. 


$11.25 each, and we'll send your Reports. 


Or, get the Reports FREE when you plan your trip with an agent who 
subscribes to Weissmann! 


Weissmann Travel Reports, P.O. Box 49279, Austin TX 78765 
Or call 800-776-0720 to order directly. 


AVAILABLE NOW: 
American History 


Illustrated 
CUMULATIVE INDEX 


Describes all issues from Volume 1, No. 1 (April 1966) 
through Volume 28, No. 6 (January/February 1993). 
Includes Title, Subject, and Author Indexes. 
Approximately 160 pages, with thousands of entries and 
cross-references. 


Hardcover: $25.00 + $2.95 shipping and handling. 
Paperback: $16.00 + $2.95 shipping and handling. 
[Payable by check, money order, or VISA or Mastercard. ] 


. Order from: Index, American History Illustrated, P.O. 
Box 8200, Harrisburg, Pennsylvania 17105. 


Going on vacation? Don’t leave without Weissmann! 


Tell us which states, Canadian provinces, or countries you want, send a check for 


of all American veterans who served in 
the conflict’s European Theater of Op- 
erations—including the North African, 
Mediterranean, Sicily, and Italian 
campaigns—to be placed on a memori- 
al wall in Normandy, France, in per- 
manent recognition of their contribu- 
tion to the war effort. The Wall of Lib- 
erty will be located in Caen, Nor- 
mandy’s capital city, near the beaches 
where the allies launched their suc- 
cessful invasion of Europe on June 6, 
1944. Dedication ceremonies for the 
project will be held next year on the 
fiftieth anniversary of D-Day, and the 
Wall itself should be completed in time 
for the May 8, 1995 fiftieth-anniver- 
sary commemoration of the war’s end 
in Europe. 

The cost of registering a name on 
the wall is $40. Names can be entered 
by veterans themselves or by friends 
or family members. A “Certificate of 
Registration” will be sent for each 
name submitted. Donations can also 
be made to register those who died 
without leaving family behind or 
whose families cannot afford the regis- 
tration fee. 

For further information contact The 
Battle of Normandy Foundation, 1730 
Rhode Island Avenue S.W., Suite 612, 
Washington, D.C. 20036, 800-WW2- 
VETS (992-8378). 

[Information provided by Audrey K. Wend- 
land.] 


Nimitz Museum Expanding 


The Admiral Nimitz Museum and His- 
torical Center in Fredericksburg, Texas, 
has announced plans for the George 
Bush Gallery of the Pacific War to be 
constructed adjacent to its current fa- 
cility. Life-size exhibits in the new $4- 
million gallery will allow visitors to 
step off a landing craft ramp onto a 
simulated Pacific beach strewn with 
the debris of war; enter Japanese cave 
defenses; view a Guadalcanal airstrip 
at night; and experience a Japanese 
attack against a U.S. aircraft carrier. 
A section of the gallery will tell the sto- 
ry of former president George Bush as 
a young Navy pilot, while other ex- 
hibits will recount the wartime service 
of the nine previous chief executives. 
The new gallery is scheduled for com- 
pletion in September 1995. 

The only museum devoted to the 
World War II Pacific theater, the 
Nimitz Museum is housed at the boy- 
hood home of Admiral Chester W. 
Nimitz (1885-1966), commander in 
chief of U.S. naval forces in the Pacific 
during World War II. x 
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A Musical Epos of the Civil War | 


New! On CD or Cassette 


World Premiere Recording 


Bringing to mind Margaret 
Mitchell’s unsurpassed novel 
“Gone with the Wind”, the 
Trilogy on this recording, as a 
musical counterpart, is a MUST 
for the collection of every music 
lover. In an unprecedented pro- 
gression of descriptive music 
this monumental masterwork 
leads the listener through this 
War and lets you partake in the 
experiences, feelings and senti- 
ments of the people of that time. 
Its three parts are: “Life on the 
Plantations”, “The War” and 
“Elegy”. Listen to the life-like 


Royal Scottish National Orchestra 
conducted by John Varineau 


Painting (partial) by William B. T. Trego, 
“The Rescue of the Colors” at the battle of Fair Oaks. 


portrayal of small and large 
battles and the pounding of the 
large cannons, played with all 
the power of the large orchestra. 
Hear the ennobling orchestral 
renditions of the most beloved 
melodies selected from three 
spirituals and from six of the 
favorite Civil War Songs. Also 
Schubert's unforgettably beauti- 
ful song “Das Wirtshaus” (The 
Field of the Dead) set for the 
orchestra and Buechner’s 
imposing orchestral intonation 
of Finch’s poem “The Blue and 
the Gray”. 


The American music critics in their reviews of previous orchestral works 
by this composer also on the Nord-Dise Label. 


“Because the melodies are careful- 
ly and logically developed, there is 
never a dull moment. More impor- 
tantly, behind all this attention to 
detail is a deeply felt musical 
statement” 

- On the Air Magazine 


«on these brilliantly recorded 
discs.” -Fanfare 


To order send payment to: 


Name: 


Please print clearly 


Address 


«it remains a pleasure to listen to 

even after multiple hearings. I 

recommend this work very highly.” 
- American Record Guide 


“I recommend to you one of the 
most heartfelt, melodious carefully 
constructed works I have heard in 
a long time.” 

- On the Air Magazine 
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Nord- -Disc Record Cone 


Suite 102 
4407 Gladding 
Midland, MI 4 sae: 3383 


«..Buechner certainly knows how 
to clothe her chosen plots in 
appropriate music,...” - Fanfare 


“You may even agree with me that 
this is a major musical discovery.” 
- On the Air Magazine 


«in Nord-Disc’s generous 
booklet.” - Fanfare 


[DIGITAL 
‘| Nord-Disc | 
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___ CD(s) Nord 2028 $ 


City. 
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THE MYSTERY OF THE 
EDMUND FITZGERALD 
x FREE GIFT * 


You've heard the story of the ill-fated Edmund 
Fitzgerald, the 729-foot freighter that sank in a violent 
Lake Superior storm in November 1975. There has been 
No greater loss in Great Lakes history, and very few dis- 
asters anywhere have captured the imaginations of mar- 
itime enthusiasts in such compelling fashion. 

Now, in its latest release on Great Lakes shipwrecks, 
Southport Video takes you to the site of the fabled ves- 
sel’s resting place. Compelling underwater footage of the 
wreck as it is today, combined with numerous rare pho- 
tographs, beautiful artwork, 3-D computer animation, and 
expert testimonials, present the story of the Fitzgerald’s 
colorful past and tragic demise. 

You'll see the Fitzgerald, resting in 530 feet of clear, 
cold water. You'll hear the theories on the mysteries of 
the ship’s sinking. In short, you'll witness a larger-than- 
life piece of maritime history. 

No video collection is complete without this new com- 
prehensive, educational, and entertaining program. 

MAKES A GREAT GIFT - ORDER TODAY! 
Only 549% +545 S&H plus FREE Lapel Pin (8 Value). 
SATISFACTION GUARANTEED 


Send check or money order to: 
SOUTHPORT VIDEO, Dept. A.H. 
P.O. Box 862 
a Kenosha, WI 53141-0862 


RE Credit Card Orders Ca (414) 552-5411 GS) 


American Gallery 


The Last Best Hope 

of Earth: Abraham Lincoln 
and the Promise of 
America 

The title of this important exhibition at 
the Huntington Library in San Marino, 
California derives from President Abra- 
ham Lincoln’s closing remarks during 
his second annual address to Congress 
on December 1, 1862. A man of humble 
origins, Lincoln passionately envisioned 
America—founded as it was on princi- 
ples of equality and liberty—as a land of 
opportunity for all. In his speech, deliv- 
ered during the tumultuous days of the 
Civil War, the president outlined mea- 
sures, including a constitutional amend- 
ment, that would rid the United States 
of slavery, an institution totally at odds 
with the nation’s founding principles. 
The Union must survive the bloody con- 
flict, he said, or we 
would lose “the last 
best hope of earth” 
for proving that gov- 
ernment based on 
democratic ideals is 
possible. 


Lincoln’s own hand; signed copies of 
the Emancipation Proclamation, which 
in 1863 granted freedom to slaves in 
the states then in rebellion; and signed 
letters in which Lincoln wrote of the 
great issues of slavery and freedom, 
the meaning of the nation’s ordeal in 
the Civil War, and the promise of liber- 
ty and justice that America offered to 
all the world’s people. 

Also on display are contemporary 
prints and engravings, Lincoln cam- 
paign banners and lanterns, an Amer- 
ican flag flown over the White House 
during the Civil War, original pho- 
tographs autographed by Lincoln for 
admirers, and such personal items as 
Abraham and Mary Todd Lincolns’ 
marriage license, the president’s read- 
ing glasses, one of his famous stove- 
pipe hats, and the pair of gloves he 
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> $100,000 REWARD! jigs 


Lincoln’s fierce de- 
termination to see 
the Union survive the 
challenges it faced 
and his view of the 
relationship between 


Fritay Deenkos, April Mth 2865 
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WORLD WAR I & II 
POSTERS 


Vintage Originals 


No Reproductions - World’s Largest 
Selection - Museum-Quality Examples 
e Realistic Prices 
American and European - Recruitment « 
Aviation - Armor - Homefront - Tons More! 


CATALOG 48 


Photo-lllustrated with Thousands of 
Rare Examples with Prices, Background 
and History. $12.00 Postpaid. 


MISCELLANEOUS MAN 
Box 1900 - New Freedom PA 17349 
(717) 235-4766 


slavery and union are 
the main themes ex- 
plored in the exhibi- 
tion, which continues 
until August 30, 
1994. Organized by 
the Huntington in co- 
operation with the 
Illinois State Histor- 
ical Library in Spring- 
field, the show is one 
of the most compre- 
hensive exhibitions 
ever devoted to the 
sixteenth president’s 
life and achievements. 
The more than two 
hundred artifacts on 
display come from the permanent hold- 
ings of the two organizing institutions. 
as well as from the collection of Louise 
and Barry Taper of California—the most 
extensive private gathering of auto- 
graph manuscripts and Lincoln memo- 
rabilia in the world. 

Visitors will see such documentary 
treasures as one of five existing copies 
of the Gettysburg Address written in 
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Of our late beloved President, Abraham Lincoln, 


IS STILL AT LARGE. 


$50,000 REWARD 
$25, 000 REWARD 
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$25,000 REWARD 


wore to Ford’s Theater on the night of 
his assassination. 

Numerous educational and public 
programs are planned in connection 
with the exhibition. A companion vol- 
ume by Lincoln scholar Mark Neely 
has been published by Harvard Uni- 
versity Press. For more information 
telephone 818-405-2100. 

Continued on page 19 


ABRAHAM LINCOLN ASSASSINATION ARTIFACTS FROM “THE LAST BEST HOPE OF EARTH" INCLUDE A FORD'S THEATRE PLAYBILL, POSTER 
OFFERING A $100,000 REWARD FOR THE CAPTURE OF JOHN WILKE’S BOOTH; AND LINCOLN’S GLOVES, HANDKERCHIEF, AND SHIRT STUD. 


ANNOUNCING AN OFFICIAL GETTYSBURG NATIONAL MILITARY PARK MEMORIAL MONUMENT 


A Brotherhood 
Undivided 


By Ron Tuntson 


Shown smaller than 
actual size of 9” H 
SW, O ID 
Weight: 10 Ib. 
Made in U.S.A. 


GETTYSBURG, August 1993: 130 years after 
_ “Picket’s Charge” a powerful new monumental 

sculpture officially stands in the Memorial 
Cemetery Annex at Gettysburg. 


Created by noted American Sculptor Ron 
Tunison, this historic sculpture authentically 
depicts a true encounter between Union and 
Confederate Masonic Brothers. Union 
Captain Henry Bingham and Confederate 
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MASONIC MEMORIAL MoNUME 
NT 
URG NATIONAL MILITARY PARK 
~ By Ron Tunison 
0001/5000 


“meet again” at Cemetary Ridge to perpetuate 
the Brotherly love and compassion that would 
survive the terrible battles. 
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A limited edition of 5,000 
24 kt gold-decorated 


pewter sculptures 


Commemorating an Actual 
Humanitarian Event in 


the Civil War 


“Tunison’s sculptures have the ring 
of truth. They are completely 
authentic, extremely accurate and 
very lifelike” 

Michael J. McAfee, Co-author 
American Military Equipage 
1851-1872 


reserved on a first-come-first-servec 


A Certificate of Authenti ty 


Edition of this Official jettysbu rg Monument. 


Crafted of fine American Pewter and hand- 
decorated with 24 kt gold leaf, 
will be limited to just 5,000 se 
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Sculpture, includ- 
vent depicted. 


0 for shipping, 
stallments of 


available. Avoid disap 


In case we have questions about your order 


O Shipping Address (Please print clearly) (We cannot ship to P.O. Boxes) 


Expires: 
bs MONTH YEAR 


*PA residents add 6% ($21.00) State sales tax. Allow 3 - 4 weeks for delivery 


HISTORY REPEATS ITSELF 


Castle Inc. invites you to experience the 
Fiftieth Anniversary of D-Day on June 6, 1994. 


Panel of Overlord Embroidery, D-Day Museum 


n order to commemorate this world 
Tee event, Castle Inc., in conjunction 
with Cunard, the official Cruise Line of 

the Battle of Normandy Foundation, have 
created a special cruise itinerary aboard the 
5-star SS VistaFjord dedicated to patriots, 
history buffs and fine 
cruise affectionados alike. 
As a special guest of 
Castle Inc., you will be 
invited to participate in 
ceremonies on Utah 
Beach attending the 
official U.S. Government 
Ceremonies at the 

Normandy-American 
Military Center at Omaha 
Beach on June 6, D-Day. 
Also special shipboard 
activities have been 
arranged which include 

USO-type nightclub shows, WWII movies, 
newsreels, award-winning military author 
lectures and the sounds of the big bands. 

We invite you to join us as we visit important 
military sites as well as exciting ports-of-call in 


Europe and North Africa in the most 


luxurious style possible - aboard the world- 
class S.S. Vistafjord. This 14-day voyage sails 


from Barcelona Spain on May 26, 1994 and 
returns on June 9 to Southampton, Great 
Britain. Ports-of-call include Algiers-Algeria, 
Gibraltar, Casablanca- 

Morocco, Lisbon-Portugal, 

Brest, Dieppe and 

Cherbourg -France. 

Prices start at $3,999.00. 

We encourage you to 

reserve your place in 

history today, and follow 

the journey of those 

thousands of heroic souls 

from the United States and 

her Allies whose brave 

actions in 1944 led to the 

beginning of the end of 


World War I. 
To reserve your place in history, call - 


801-531-1818 or write to 
) CASTLE INC. 
215 South State St. Suite #545 
Salt Lake City, Utah 84111 


John James Audubon: 
The Watercolors for 
“The Birds of America” 


The National Gallery of Art in Wash- 
ington, D.C. is the opening venue for 
the first major traveling exhibition of 
the New-York Historical Society's wa- 
tercolors by John James Audubon 
(1785-1851). The show, which runs at 
the Gallery until January 4, 1994, fea- 
tures ninety of the Society’s complete 
set of 431 large-scale watercolors, 
which served as models for Audubon’s 
celebrated prints documenting the 
bird species of North America. Orga- 
nized chronologically, the show high- 
lights the artist’s most popular works 
as well as rarely seen, unpublished 
images that demonstrate the remark- 
able range of his techniques and his 
development as a artist. Several of 
Audubon’s personal artifacts are also 
displayed, including his lap desk, let- 
ters, and subscription list. After clos- 
ing in Washington the exhibit will 
travel to Boston, Chicago, Detroit, 
Houston, New York, and Seattle. For 
more information telephone 202-737- 
4215. 


Breaking New Ground: 
Archaeology of 17th- 
century Virginia 

Until March 1995 the Jamestown Set- 
tlement in Virginia displays more than 
a hundred objects recovered from sev- 
enteenth-century sites in the Old Do- 
minion. Focusing on new interpreta- 
tions of Virginia’s first century follow- 
ing the 1607 establishment of Eng- 
land’s first permanent settlement in 
the New World, the exhibit includes 
sections on housing, occupations, trade, 
cultural diversity, diet, and women. 
For more information telephone 804- 
253-4138. 


Mechanical Brides: 

Women and Machines from 
Home to Office 

Generally, according to curator Ellen 
Lupton, people “think of such things 
as washing machines and typewrit- 
ers as neutral, sexless objects. A look 
at America’s visual culture, however, 
reveals their central role in defining 
gender norms.” This exhibition ap- 
pearing at the Cooper-Hewitt, Na- 
tional Museum of Design in New 
York City until January 2, 1994, jux- 
taposes about a hundred three-di- 
mensional objects with their repre- 


sentations in various media to show 
how the persistent association of cer- 
tain devices with female users has 
reflected and reinforced stereotypes 
about the roles of American women. 
By linking twentieth-century domes- 
tic appliances and office equipment 
to advertising, photojournalism, film 
stills, instruction manuals, and oral 
histories, the exhibit charts the 
changing forms and meanings of 
washing machines, irons, typewrit- 
ers, and telephones and illustrates 
how these objects were sold, used, 
and imagined. For more information 
telephone 212-860-6868. 


Memorabilia from the 
1893 World’s Columbia 
Exposition 

The Phoenix Art Museum hosts until 
January 2, 1994 a display of memora- 
bilia associated with World’s Colum- 
bian Exhibition, the spectacular fair 
held in Chicago a century ago. Includ- 
ed in the exhibition are such items 
as trade cards, dishes, glassware, 
stamps, playing cards, art prints, and 
photographs. Of particular interest 
are a reverse painting on glass of the 
Women’s Building—a structure de- 
signed by women that contained 
works by female sculptors—and nu- 
merous items depicting the highlight 
of the fair, the Ferris Wheel [see 
September/October 1993 issue]. For 
more information telephone 602-257- 
1222. 


Perpetual Campaign: 

The Making of the 
People’s President 

The techniques of persuasion used by 
presidents to garner popular support 
during their candidacies and upon tak- 
ing office are the focus of this exhibi- 
tion at Fraunces Tavern Museum in 
New York City until January 23, 1994. 
Through two hundred artifacts, radio 
and television spots, photographs, film 
footage, and interpretive panels, the 
exhibit, which was organized by the 
Smithsonian Institution’s Traveling 
Exhibition Service and the National 
Museum of American History, exam- 
ines presidential campaigns since An- 
drew Jackson’s 1828 election and the 
public response to them. Also illus- 
trated are the mechanisms whereby 
the public expresses its views to presi- 
dents and the influence of public opin- 
ion on government policy. For more in- 
formation telephone 212-425-1778. x 


actual size 


ORIGINAL Mint CONDITION 
SAINT-GAUDENS DOUBLE 
EAGLE $649. 


When Teddy Roosevelt commissioned 
sculptor Augustus Saint-Gaudens to design the 
magnificent Double Eagle $20 gold piece, little 
did he know that years later his cousin, 
Franklin, would have most of these beautiful 
works of art melted down. Today, surviving 
Double Eagles are as rare and revered as the 
American bald eagle itself. 


The gold in these extraordinary coins came 
from the thriving mines of the Old West. The 
dreams of our ancestors live on among 
collectors like you. 


A SOLID INVESTMENT 
OPPORTUNITY 


The Saint-Gaudens Double Eagle is an 
outstanding tangible asset investment for 
today's volatile economy. Now you can own 
one of these investment-grade, mint-condition 


coins for $649. 


Buy WITH CONFIDENCE 


Blanchard and Company is the Nation's 
largest retailer of classic American coins- 
everything from common-date silver dollars to 
one-of-a-kind rarities worth as much as $1 
million. And the only rare coins we sell are 
independently graded and certified by the 
Professional Coin Grading Service and 
Numismatic Guaranty Corporation. 
Furthermore, we will meet or beat any 
competitor's currently advertised prices, subject 
only to the availability of the coins and 
verification of the competitor's offer. 


ACT WHILE SUPPLIES LAST 


To order this or any other rare U.S. coin, call 


1-800-880-4653, ext.709 


toll free today 


PRICE INCLUDES DELIVERY. DATES OUR CHOICE. PRICES AND AVAILABILITY 
SUBJECT TO CHANGE WITH NO ADVANCE NOTICE. LIMIT 2 PER CUSTOMER, 
NEW CUSTOMERS ONLY. ASK ABOUT OUR EXCHANGE PRIVILEGES. 


BLANCHARD 


AMERICA’S RARE COIN & PRECIOUS METALS FIRM 


110 Veterans Blvd., Suite 200 : P.O. 61740 
New Orleans, Louisiana 701611740 
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David B. Quinn, Editor 
New American World 

A Documentary History of North America to 1612 
Volume I: America From Concept to Discovery. Early 
Exploration of North America. 

Concepts of the western ocean. Approach to eastern Asia 
from the West. Early English, Portugese, Spanish, and French 
voyages. Spanish expeditions to southwest and west. Sir 
Francis Drake in California, 1579 

ISBN 0-405-10760-9 574 pp. 84" x 11" $69.50 


Volume Il: Major Spanish Searches in Eastern North 
America. The Franco-Spanish Clash in Florida. The 
Beginnings of Spanish Florida. 

Inland expeditions of Cabeza De Vaca and De Soto. French- 
Spanish fight for dominion in Florida. Spanish attempts to 
colonize from Gulf of Mexico to Chesapeake Bay. 

ISBN 0-405-10761-7 618 pp., 84" x 11" $69.50 


Volume LI: English Plans for North America, The 
Roanoake Voyages. New England Ventures. 

Earliest English plans to colonize in the sixteenth century. 
Roanoake Island colony. Discovery of Hudson River. 
ISBN 0-405-10762-5 520 pp., 84%" x 11" $69.50 


Volume IV: Newfoundland from Fishery to Colony. 
Northwest Passage Searches. 

Whaling and cod-fishing off Newfoundland. Attempts to 
colonize. Florida from 1574 to 1612 

ISBN 0-405-10763-3 480 pp., 84" x 11" $69.50 
Volume V: The Extension of Settlement in Florida, 
Virgina, and the Spanish Southwest. 

English at Jamestown. French exploring and colonizing at- 
tempts in New England and Acadia. Settlement on the St 
Lawrence. Exploration of Pacific coast 

ISBN 0-405-10764-5 598 pp., 8%" x 11" $69.50 


Special Christmas Offer! Save $100 for all 5 Volumes! 
ISBN 0-405-10759-5 Now $250.00! 
Individual volumes are 10% off! 

Offer ends March31st, 1994 


(Send check, money order or credit card infor- 
mation to address below; or call (603) 669-5933. 
Add $2.00 per volume for shipping and han- 
dling. U.S. funds only. 


Ayer Company Publishers 
Dept. 6104 - P.O. Box 958 
Salem, NH 03079 
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e Holds up to 9,999 
records on rela- 
tives and spouses 


e Create up to 998 
family tree screens 


e Print data & mail 
labels 


e Many more fea- 
tures. 


For more info, write to: 
RayLeo Computer Services 
PO Box 3296 
Silver Spring, MD 20918-3296 


FREE Auction Catalog 


History Bookshelf 


Building the Death 
Railway: The Ordeal of 
American POWSs in Burma, 
1942-1945 


Thanks to the award-winning 1957 
movie Bridge on the River Kwai—a fic- 
tionalized account of Japan’s use of 
prisoners of war to build a supply line 
for its planned invasion of India dur- 
ing World War II—Americans have 
come to believe that only British cap- 
tives worked on the infamous “Rail- 
way of Death.” Robert S. La Forte and 
Ronald E. Marcello here present the 
stories of twenty-two of the approxi- 
mately 668 Americans who endured 
starvation, disease, and brutality 
alongside other Allied troops in the 
jungle camps. Drawn from interviews 
conducted by Marcello for the Oral 
History Collection of the University of 
North Texas, the veterans’ stories deal 
with the capture of crew members 
from the USS Houston following her 
1942 sinking, and members of the Sec- 
ond Battalion, 131st Field Artillery, 
36th Division of the Texas National 
Guard; conditions at “Bicycle Camp,” 
to which both groups were taken; the 


FDR: Into the Storm 
1937-1940 

For his exhaustively researched series 
of works on the Franklin D. Roosevelt 
years—of which this is the fourth vol- 
ume—Kenneth S. Davis chose not to 
write a biography of America’s thirty- 
first president in which emphasis is 
placed on the individual with the 
“times” presented as a background or 
temporal setting for the “life,” but in- 
stead made the times the “very sub- 
stance of the book, having FDR as the 
central character or hero.” This vol- 
ume, which begins soon after Roo- 
sevelt’s re-election to a second term 
and concludes with his attempt to win 
an unprecedented third term, exam- 
ines in detail the president’s struggle 
with the Supreme Court, which he felt 
was obstructing programs he favored; 
his attempts to “purge” Democratic 
senators and representatives who had 
joined with Republicans to frustrate 
his New Deal agenda; his handling of 
a variety of issues at home and abroad 
in what became tests of the president's 
courage, patience, intelligence, and ca- 
pacity to endure; and the great debate 
between adherents of national defense | transfer of the prisoners to the Chan- 
and isolationism as war overtook Eu- | gi prison in Singapore; the building of 
rope. the Burma-Thailand railway; and lib- 
By Kenneth S. Davis (Random House, | eration and the long-term effect the 
New York City, 1993; 694 pages, $35.00). | experience had on their lives. 

Edited by Robert S. La Forte and Ronald 
E. Marcello (Scholarly Resources Inc., 
Wilmington, Delaware, 1993; 300 pages, 
illustrated, $24.95). 
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The 
Generals 
Were 


Brought To Tears 


by Mort Kiinstler 


A limited-edition collector plate 
trimmed in 23kt gold 
As a religious revival swept through the 
troubled South in the spring of 1863, 
an eloquent preacher came to speak to 
the Army of Northern Virginia. Generals 
Jackson and Lee listened intently as 
the assembly was asked to remember 
those soldiers who had died and would 
remain forever absent from their homes 
and loved ones. The preacher offered 
God as both a refuge and defense. 
Overwhelmed with emotion, the pious 
generals wept for the beloved young 
men they had lost. 

Mort Kiinstler, America’s premier Civil 
War artist, has re-created this dramatic, 
inspiring moment in history. Now, you 
can share Ktinstler’s extraordinary vision 
of two great generals reflecting on their 
faith in God when you acquire “The 
Generals Were Brought To Tears.” 


A Limited Edition 


The edition size of “The Generals Were 
Brought To Tears” will be limited to a 
maximum of 75 firing days. Each numbered 
plate will be trimmed with a band of 23kt 
gold and accompanied by a Certificate of 
Authenticity. This plate is available exclu- 
sively through the Danbury Mint, and the 
price is just $26.95. 
No Obligation - No Risk 

You can acquire “The Generals Were 
Brought To Tears” with our Guarantee of 
Satisfaction. If you are not delighted with 
your plate, simply return it for a replace- 
ment or refund within 30 days of receipt. 

America’s most prestigious institutions... 
the U.S. Army War College, the Smithsonian, 
the Pentagon and even the White House... 
showcase Kiinstler’s award-winning works. 
Don’t let this collecting opportunity pass 
you by. To avoid delay or disappointment, 
reserve yours today. 


Shown smaller 
than actual size of 
8%" in diameter 


the baten Mit 


© 1993 MBI 
Please Reply Promptly 
The Danbury Mint 
47 Richards Avenue 
P.O. Box 4900 
Norwalk, CT 06857 


Please accept my reservation for “The Generals Were 
Brought To Tears” I wish to reserve (1 or 2) 
plate(s) at $26.95 each (plus $2.95 shipping and 
handling - total $29.90*). 


Limit: two plates 
per collector 


Check [] My check or money order is enclosed. 
One: Charge my credit card upon shipment: 
VISA MasterCard 
Discover Am. Ex. 
Credit Card No.: Exp. Date 
STU: Please Print Clearly 
Name: 
Address: 
City: 
State: Zip: 


Name for Certificate(s) of Authenticity (if different from above) 


*Any applicable sales tax will be billed with shipment. Allow 4 to 8 weeks for shipment. 


‘leons of Democracy: 
American Leaders as 
Heroes, Aristocrats, 
Dissenters, & Democrats 


In this book Bruce Miroff traces a fun- 
damental tension between leadership 
and popular democracy that has ani- 
mated American life from the Revolu- 
tion to the turbulent 1960s. Miroff ex- 
amines nine emblematic political gi- 
ants in American history, revealing 
stunning contrasts in their passions 
for distinction, commitments to demo- 
cratic education, uses of drama and 
even demagoguery, and responses to 
class, racial, and sexual tensions. 
These “icons of democracy” represent 
four types of American political lead- 
ership: aristocratic (Alexander Hamil- 
ton and John Adams); democratic 
(Abraham. Lincoln and Franklin D. 
Roosevelt); heroic (Theodore Roosevelt 
and John F. Kennedy); and dissenting 
(Elizabeth Cady Stanton, Eugene V. 
Debs, and Martin Luther King, Jr.). 
Miroff argues that by including the cit- 
izenry in the political process, Lincoln 
and FDR most approximated true 
democratic leadership, while Theodore 
Roosevelt and Kennedy treated citi- 
zens as spectators to be impressed or 


entertained. But, he concludes, our 
dissenting leaders—those who repre- 
sent excluded segments of society such 
as the women, workers, and blacks 
championed by Stanton, Debs, and 
King—are the ones who have made us 
“rethink our capacities as a free and 
self-governing people.” 

By Bruce Miroff (Basic Books, New York 
City, 1993; 422 pages, $25.00). 


For King and Country: 
The Maturing of George 
Washington 1748-1760 


By the time George Washington (1732- 
1799) celebrated his twenty-eighth 
birthday in 1760, he had become a 
husband, step-father, planter, sitting 
member of the Virginia House of Bur- 
gesses, and was well on his way to be- 
coming the man that Americans still 
revere. Yet just twelve years earlier he 
had been a self-centered youth with no 
inheritance, no trade, and few pros- 
pects. Drawing heavily on Washing- 
ton’s own diaries, letters, and dis- 
patches, Thomas A. Lewis examines in 
detail the early flaws in Washington’s 
character and the events that helped 
him develop into a person capable of 


assuming the role of America’s pre- 
mier Founding Father. Looking at 
Washington’s weaknesses as well as 
his strengths, Lewis notes that like 
most humans “he failed, he lied, he 
connived for his own purposes, he lost 
his temper, was rejected by men and 
women of good judgment. These facts 
neither contradict nor diminish the 
high achievements of his life or the en- 
during quality of his character. They 
do, however, bring such a life as his 
within our reach. If he was the perfect 
person, fated and equipped by God for 
nobility, then knowing him has noth- 
ing to offer us as we toil under the bur- 
den of our own failures and shortcom- 
ings. But knowing that he, too, bore 
such a burden, and achieved despite it, 
raises our eyebrows in recognition and 
lifts our spirits in kinship.” 

By Thomas A. Lewis (HarperCollins 
Publishers, New York City, 1993; 296 
pages, $27.50). 


Warthog: Flying the A-10 
in the Gulf War 
During the 1991 Gulf War with Iraq, a 


number of U.S. weapons systems par- 
ticularly distinguished themselves. 


Hitching Post Ent., Inc. presents— 
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e Limited Edition-Collectible Calendar 

e Features Amish buggies of different styles 
and colors from among 217 settlements 
in the United States and Canada. 

e A different buggy each month with 


captions both informative and educational 
°$12.00 for each calendar ppd. 
e Allow 4-6 weeks for delivery. 
eENCLOSE: CK/MO; Number of Calendars; 
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One of the surprising standouts in the 
conflict was the single-seat A-10 
ground-support aircraft (dubbed the 
“Warthog” because of its unattractive 
appearance), which had originally 
been designed for use against a possi- 
ble Soviet invasion of central Europe. 
William L. Smallwood’s in-depth nar- 
rative describes the history and design 
of this unique aircraft and, through 
detailed conversations with A-10 pi- 
lots, its employment in Desert Shield 
and Desert Storm. Although its sys- 
tems had been designed primarily for 
daytime operations, the plane proved 
particularly effective against Iraqi 
tanks at night. 

By William L. Smallwood (Brassey’s, 
Washington, 1993; 241 pages, illustrat- 
ed, $23.00). 


Carl Mydans, 
Photojournalist 


The publication that set the standard 
for modern photojournalism was Life 
magazine, and Carl Mydans took pic- 
tures for Life for more than thirty-five 
years. This moving and thought-pro- 
voking compilation of his finest images 
features powerful scenes from World 


Were You a 
Pagie ipaut 


D-Day? 


Ifyou took part in some aspect 
of the June 1944 Normandy in- 
vasion of Europe, the authors 
of a forthcoming special 50th 
Anniversary Issue of American 
History Illustrated may want to 
describe your experiences. 

If you would consent to being 
interviewed by telephone, 
please send a one-page letter 
briefly describing your partici- 
pation in the invasion to 
“D-Day,” American History 
Illustrated, Box 8200, 
Harrisburg, Pennsylvania 


17105. 
[We regret that it will not be pos- 
sible to include all submissions. ] 


War II (including both the European 
and Pacific theaters) and the Korean 
Conflict, as well as photos of John F. 
Kennedy, Winston Churchill, Nikita 
Khrushchev, Harry S. Truman, and 
many other world leaders. Mydans 
wants this book to outlive his genera- 
tion: “Long after I am gone I want peo- 
ple to be able to see—and especially 
feel—what I have seen and felt.” 

By Carl Mydans (Harry N. Abrams, New 
York City, 1985; 207 pages, illustrated, 
$39.95). 


De Soto, Coronado, Cabrillo: 
Explorers of the Northern 
Mystery 

Historian David Lavender provides 
the historical background for this Na- 
tional Park Service handbook for read- 
ers interested in retracing the routes 
of three sixteenth-century Spanish 
conquistadores (Hernando de Soto, 
Francisco Vasquez de Coronado, and 
Juan Rodriguez Cabrillo) who ex- 
plored the “Northern Mystery’—the 
unknown lands above Mexico—in 
search of fabled riches. Instead of gold, 
he points out in this concise but infor- 
mative guide, “they found truth [that] 


exploded myths and gave a solid an- 
chor to the Spanish imagination,” dis- 
covered the tremendous size and geo- 
graphical diversity that lay north of 
Mexico, and “along with the explorers 
of other nations brought a sense of re- 
lease and fresh possibilities to the Old 
World.” 

By David Lavender and the National 
Park Service (U.S. Government Printing 
Office, Washington, D.C., 20402-9325, 
1992; illustrated; stock number 024-005- 
01102-1, $4.00 paperback). 


For God, Country and 
Coca-Cola: The 
Unauthorized History of 
the Great American Soft 
Drink and the Company 
that Makes lt 


No product, writes Mark Pendergrast, 
is more recognized worldwide than 
Coca-Cola, the American soft-drink 
that began life in 1886 as a cocaine- 
laced patent-medicine cure for head- 
aches and hangovers (cocaine ceased 
to be part of the formula in 1903). Con- 
cocted by Atlanta druggist Dr. John 
Pemberton, Coca-Cola “grew up with 


“General Robert E. Lee 
and Traveller” 


During the Civil War Abraham 
Lincoln sent Louis Kurz of Chicago 
to several battlefields and camps to 
make pictorial representations of his 
observations. 


Unfortunately, much of his studio 
was destroyed by the Great Chicago 
Fire of 1871. The original lithograph 
was discovered by Louise Foster of 
Missouri hidden behind a picture in 
an old frame many years ago. 


Now youcan own this beautiful 18" x 22" print from Mr. Kurz’ observations. 
Supplies are limited so act today. Only $22% 


For MasterCard and VISA call toll-free 24 hours 1-800-758-3700 or for fax 
(903)509-3039, or send your name and address with check or money order for 
$22.95 plus $3.50 shipping and handling to: 


C&C Collectibles, P.O. Box 131172, Tyler, Texas 75713 


(Foreign orders add appropriate postage. Texas residents add 7.75% sales tax.) 


the country, shaping and shaped by 
the times .. . The drink not only 
helped to change consumption pat- 
terns but attitudes toward leisure, 
work, advertising, sex, family life and 
patriotism.” Based on several years of 
research, which included more than 
two hundred interviews, Pendergrast’s 
history of one of the world’s most suc- 
cessful corporations traces the phe- 
nomenal growth of “Coke’s” popularity, 
chronicles the advertising strategy 
through which it came to “permeate 
every aspect of American life,” uncov- 
ers many of the company’s more ques- 
tionable business decisions and prac- 
tices, and for the first time reveals the 
original, long-guarded Coca-Cola recipe. 
By Mark Pendergrast (Charles Scribner's 
Sons, New York City, 1993; 556 pages, il- 
lustrated, $27.50). 


Let the Sea Make a Noise: 
A History of the North 
Pacific from Magellan to 
MacArthur 

In this well-researched history of al- 
most epic proportions, Pulitzer-prize- 
winning historian Walter A. Mc- 


Out of the 
Wilderness 


Dougall relates the saga of the North 
Pacific from the Spanish explorations 
of the sixteenth century to the Cold 
War era. As he chronicles the adven- 
tures, economic and political rivalries, 
and bloody struggles that played out 
among the nations with vital interests 
in the vast region, McDougall allows 
the story to be interrupted from time 
to time by discussions among “ghosts” 
of six individuals who lived the events 
covered by the narrative: Kaahumanu, 
the favorite consort of King Kame- 
hameha of Hawaii during the first pe- 
riod (1795-1819) of Western competi- 
tion for the islands; William Henry Se- 
ward (1801-1872), U.S. Secretary of 
State best known for his 1867 pur- 
chase of Alaska from Russia; Saito Hi- 
rosi, Japan’s ambassador to the Unit- 
ed States in the 1930s; Count Sergey 
Yulyevich Witte, prime minister of 
Russia during the reign of Russia’s 
last czar, Nicholas II; Father Junipero 
Serra, the eighteenth-century Francis- 
can missionary who founded nine mis- 
sions in Alta California; and Homer 
Lea, who fought with the Chinese to 
overthrow the emperor early in this 
century. Through this unique device, 
McDougall presents diverse view- 
points on some of the North Pacific’s 


most important issues and events. 

By Walter A. McDougall (Basic Books, 
New York City, 1993; 793 pages, illus- 
trated, $30.00). 


With a Black Platoon in 
Combat: A Year in Korea 


Although President Harry S. Truman 
ordered the desegregation of the mili- 
tary in 1948, segregated units still ex- 
isted during the Korean War. Lyle 
Rishell served as a white officer in one 
of those units—the 24th Infantry Reg- 
iment—from June 1950 until May 
1951. Rishell tells “a tale of honor and 
heroism and spirit, of death and dy- 
ing, and of the cries of wounded men. 
That they were black is important. 
They fought and died for their country 
and gave of themselves to the last 
full measure. They performed well.” 
Rishell thus sets the record straight 
about the men of the 24th, who were 
erroneously accused of lacking disci- 
pline and of exhibiting cowardice in 
battle. Noting shortages of supplies 
endured by the unit and the great 
number of casualties suffered during 
the first year of fighting, Rishell main- 
tains that his troops, faced with al- 


Black 


Easter 


The Assassination 


The Life of Abraham Lincoln 


How was it possible for a boy born and raised 
in the wilderness, who was without formal 
education, to become the nation’s leader at the 
time of its gravest crisis? Out of the Wilderness 

is the definitive biography of Lincoln which 
leads to a new appreciation. of the president. In 
its portrayal of Lincoln’s loves, friendships and 

family life, it leads to a fresh understanding 

of Lincoln the man. 
Available in VHS only. Recorded 
in Digital Hi-Fi Stereo. 
Running time: 75 minutes 


of Abraham Lincoln 


Since 1865, the assassination of 
Abraham Lincoln has been the subject of 
endless controversy. Why was Lincoln 
murdered? Was there a massive 
conspiracy? Could John Wilkes Booth 
have been a confederate agent? 

This highly acclaimed documentary has 
been called the most authoritative, 
controversial, and accurate account of the 
murder of the most extraordinary 
president in U.S. history 

Available in VHS only. Recorded in 
Digital Hi-Fi Stereo. 

Running time: 50 minutes. 


"It is impossible to look at Black Easter without experiencing a powerful mixture 
of awe and sadness. It’s fascinating, disturbing and utterly unforgettable"! 
Lisa Mateas, Senior Vice President, Programming, TNT 
Only $29.95 each plus $4.50 shipping and handling. Order both for $54.95 plus $6.00 shipping and handling. 
(California residents add sales tax.) Visa and Mastercard accepted. Checks and money orders should be 
made out to: TN Releasing Co., 400 S. Farrell Dr., Suite B-205, Palm Springs, CA 92262; 


or call toll free 1-800-289-6682 


© 1992 White River Pictures. Produced & Directed by Gary L. Beebe - Written by William Hanchett 


most constant front-line action, fought 
just as stoically as any other infantry- 
men in Korea and overcame numerous 
obstacles, including racism within 
their own army. 

By Lyle Rishell (Texas A&M University 
Press, College Station, 1993; 169 pages, 
illustrated, $24.95). 


The Fifties 


Longings for a simpler time, when the 
“American Dream” seemed easily at- 
tainable, cause many today to view the 
1950s with nostalgia. But this calm, 
untroubled image is a false one, main- 
tains Pulitzer Prize-winning journalist 
David Halberstam. In his panoramic 
social, political, economic, and cultur- 
al history of the fifties, Halberstam ex- 
plores the decade’s key events, its most 
important inventions, and its leading 
personalities, as well as the significant 
ideas that emerged in the arts, science, 
business, and popular culture. Our 
idyllic impression of these years, says 
Halberstam, derives from the fact that 
“following the traumatic experiences of 
the Depression and World War II, the 
American Dream was to exercise per- 
sonal freedom not in social and politi- 


Offering the most comprehensive selection of old and new plastic and 
lead toy soldiers and accessories in the world. In addition to what you 
see here, we carry 100 plastics manufacturers’ lines of painted and 
unpainted figures and accessories in every scale from 
These include all current plastic lines, such as Marx, Timpo,_ = 
Preiser, Starlux, Britains, Revell, Roco, Esci, Airfix an 
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Britains, Timpo, Atlantic, Airfix, Marx, and many, 
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$25.00 EACH. All sets are suitable for children over 6 years of age. 
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FANTRY Grey, Campaign Hat (50 pcs) 


cal terms, but rather in economic ones. 
Eager to be part of the burgeoning 
middle class, young men and women 
opted for material well-being. . . .” But 
close examination, notes the author, 
reveals that from the dawn of the civil 
rights movement to the sexual revolu- 
tion, from the paranoia engendered by 
the Cold War and McCarthyism to the 
rise of the clandestine intelligence 
state, and from the emergence of such 
sensational cultural icons as Elvis 
Presley and Marilyn Monroe to the ex- 
plosion of American business, the 
fifties were dramatic years marked by 
enormous ideological shifts that chal- 
lenged previously accepted ideas and 
standards in every sphere. 

By David Halberstam (Villard Books, 
New York City, 1993; 801 pages, illus- 
trated, $27.50). 


The History of the U.S. 
Marshals 


More than 140 illustrations enliven 
Robin Langley Sommer’s account of 
the U.S. Marshal Service, America’s 
oldest law enforcement agency. Estab- 
lished in 1789 when the new govern- 
ment established the federal judiciary 


arlborough, Dorset, 
O to 70mm. 


SOLDIER 
COMPANY 


popular 


system, the office of marshal supports 
and protects the federal courts in nine- 
ty-four judicial districts throughout 
the country and in U.S. overseas terri- 
tories. During their two-hundred-year 
history, the U.S. marshals have been 
called upon to uphold such unpopular 
federal measures as the 1794 tax that 
precipitated Pennsylvania’s Whiskey 
Rebellion; the Sedition Act of 1798; the 
pre-Civil War Fugitive Slave Law; and 
the Volstead Act that ushered in the 
Prohibition era of the 1920s. In addi- 
tion, federal marshals maintained or- 
der as America moved west, registered 
enemy aliens during World War I, and 
gained national attention through 
their enforcement of desegregation 
laws during the 1960s. 

By Robin Langley Sommer (Running 
Press / Courage Books, Philadelphia, 1993; 
128 pages, illustrated, $16.98). 


Star-Spangled Banner: 
Our Nation and Its Flag 


Just as the sight of its “broad stripes 
and bright stars” inspired Francis Scott 
Key to write the words that became 
“The Star Spangled Banner” the morn- 
ing after the British bombardment of 
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Sculptures by Arnold Henry Bergier 


Now available—Cast bronze portrait of 
Admiral Nimitz modeled from 
life during 1945 at CINCPAC, Pearl 
Harbor. Portrait head measures 10” 
and will be delivered on a base similar to 
one shown, bringing the overall height 
to 15” or 16”. Arnold Bergier is Sculp- 
tor of the ANCS Pinchback Com- ; 
memorative Medal and others. 

His sculptures include portraits from 
life of the following: John Dewey, 1940; 
Sir John Barbirolli, 1941; Arturo Tosca- 
nini, 1942; Albert Einstein, 1948; “Four 
Stones,” Temple Israel, Canton, Ohio, 
1952; Admiral Richard E. Byrd memorial 
plaque, Washington, D.C., 1956; Walt 
Whitman memorial plaque, 1968; 
“Madonna,” Malverne, L.I., 1969. 

His work has been exhibited at: Na- 
tional Academy of Design; Whitney 
Museum of American Art; Art Asso- 
ciation, Newport, R-I.; Academy of Art, 
Honolulu; Guildhall, East Hampton, L.I.; 7 | 
Decatur Museum, Naval History | 
Foundation, Washington, D.C.; 
Architectural League, N.Y.; Jewish 
Museum, N.Y. 


For more information, contact: 
Arnold Henry Bergier 
712 Broadway, 4th Floor e New York City, NY 10003 e 212-995-0774 
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More than a century ago, the 
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engraved edition is created from the original steel plate in the ABN archives 
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your home or office. Perfect for collectors, Christmas fans, or lovers of history. 


$89 + $6.75 shipping via UPS ground ° MC/VISA/Check 
Gift Wrap Available * Money-Back Guarantee ¢ 1-800-533-2262 
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Baltimore’s Fort McHenry during the 
War of 1812, our national flag has been 
a source of inspiration and pride for 
Americans through good times and bad 
since the first version was unfurled in 
1777. It is, says Margaret Sedeen in 
this history of the American flag, “the 
single symbol that bonds the diverse 
United States. It stands for the land 


` and the people, the government, and 


the nation’s ideals. It embodies the 
heroism of Americans both famous and 
anonymous, our identity as a people, 
our dreams of the future.” Beautifully 
illustrated with 249 historic and mod- 
ern photographs and artworks, this 
book contains four sections that trace 
the evolution of the flag and its role in 
war and diplomacy, in exploration, and 
in the daily life of the nation. 

By Margaret Sedeen (National Geograph- 
ic Society, Washington, D.C., 1993; 232 
pages, illustrated, $37.50). 


Indians and a Changing 
Frontier: The Art of 
George Winter 


Born in England, George Winter 
(1809-1876) immigrated with his fam- 
ily to America, settling in Ohio in 
1835. When Winter learned of the fed- 
eral government’s plans to remove the 
Potawatomi Indians from Indiana to 
Kansas, he was moved by the “enthu- 
siasm of adventure and love of the ro- 
mantic” to go to the state’s Logansport 
region to record the tribe’s departure. 
This catalog of the 760 sketches and 
watercolors held by the Tippecanoe 
County Historical Association in Lafa- 
yette, Indiana, compiled by Sarah E. 
Cooke and Rachel B. Ramadhyani, 
features sixty-one color plates, more 
than three hundred sketches, scholar- 
ly essays on Winter’s life and on his 
artworks as evidence of Indian accul- 
turation, and excerpts from the artist’s 
letters and journals that provide con- 
text for the works presented. 
Compiled by Sarah E. Cooke and Rachel 
B. Ramadhyani (Indiana Historical So- 
ciety, Indianapolis, 1993; 269 pages, il- 
lustrated, $49.95). 


The Lost Ships 
of Guadalcanal 


In the great air, land, and sea cam- 
paign for Guadalcanal waged in the 
Pacific between August 1942 and 
February 1943, more than forty ships 
were sunk in what came to be called 
Iron Bottom Sound. In this book, Rob- 
ert Ballard—the oceanographer who 


“also explored the wrecks of the Titanic 
and the Bismarck—and Rick Archbold 
re-create the pivotal campaign and re- 
late the story of the 1992 underwater 
expedition in which divers combed a 
three-hundred-square- mile area and 
located thirteen wrecks, identifying 
all but one. The book’s more than 
three hundred illustrations include 
historical photographs, maps, water- 
colors by war artist Dwight Shepler 
completed during the campaign, stun- 
ning underwater photography, evoca- 
tive modern photographs of the island 
still littered with vestiges of the 
bloody conflict, and detailed paintings 
of the wrecks of the HMAS Canberra 
and USS Quincy as they appear to- 
day. 

By Robert Ballard with Rick Archbold 
(Warner / Madison Press, New York City, 
1993; 228 pages, illustrated, $39.95). 


722 Miles: The Building 
of the Subways and 
How They Transformed 
New York 


The distance alluded to in the title of 
this meticulously researched history of 
the New York City subway system rep- 
resents the total mileage covered by 
what is still the longest underground 
railway in the world; enough track 
that, if laid out in a straight line, 
would stretch from the “Big Apple” to 
Chicago. Built in stages between 1900 
and 1940, the subway, according to au- 
thor Clifton Hood, “is essential to New 
York City’s existence. .. . The symbol 
of New York may be the skyscraper, 
which proclaims the city’s wealth, 
power, and size spectacularly. And, 
compared to the elegant skyscraper, 
the subway—which remains hidden 
from view below the surface and is 
dirty and often overcrowded—is hard- 
ly awe-inspiring. Yet, without the sub- 
way, the skyscraper would be an emp- 
ty shell.” Hood’s work examines three 
aspects of the subway system’s story: 
the political, economic, and social cli- 
mates in which the city’s three lines— 
the Interborough Rapid Transit (IRT), 
the Brooklyn-Manhattan Transit Com- 
pany (BMT), and the Independent 
Subway System (IND)—developed; the 
subway’s impact on the city’s growth 
and image; and the actual engineering 
and construction of what was one of 
the largest public works ever attempt- 
ed in any city. 

By Clifton Hood (Simon & Schuster, 
New York City, 1993; 335 pages, illus- 
trated, $25.00). x 


U.S. Stamp Album 


America's STORY TOLD 
THROUGH STAMPS 


y Discover stamp collecting: Premium quality 
~~ album and kit. Gold embossed genuine cakes 
leather binder. 230 pages, printed on quality, non- 
Fy yellowing paper, one sided. Includes 100 stamps, 


protective mounts and intro to stamps booklet 
“Getting Started with Stamp Collecting.” All major 
issues 1847-1993. $75 value. Guaranteed. 


Check/money order/VISA/MC. 
$34.95+$4.95 P&H. MD Res. + tax $1.75 


StampUSA ° Box 4255 ° Dept. 711 
Frederick, MD ° 21705 + 1-800-782-6720 


HistoryAmerica TOURS 


- A new approach to adventures in the past - 
Dallas, Texas 1-800-628-8542 Fall 1993 


FINAL 1993 TOUR SET FOR DEC. 6TH 
The Rebel Shore: Civil War on the Gulf Coast 


December © - 12, 1993 Host City: New Orleans 
Richard McMurry serves as HISTORIAN GUIDE on this unique tour 
of Beauvoir, Ft. Massachusetts on Ship Island, Ft. Gaines, Ft. 
Morgan, Ft. Barrancas, Ft. Pickens, and Civil War sites in New 
Orleans including the Confederate Museum and Ft. Jackson. 


RESERVATIONS ARE NOW BEING ACCEPTED 
FOR THESE EXCITING 1994 TOURS 


>» GREAT ARTISTS OF THE AMERICAN WEST: Remington and Russell 

Host City: Dallas, TX February, 1994 
> COCHISE, GERONIMO AND CROOK: The Apache Wars in Arizona 

with Neil Mangum as Historian Guide 

Host City: Phoenix, AZ March 6-13, 1994 
> RIDING WITH CUSTER: First Bull Run to Appomattox 

with Greg Urwin, author of Custer Victorious 

Host City: Washington, DC May 31-June 5, 1994 
>» TERRY JOHNSTON'S WEST: A Novelist’s View 

with Terry Johnston, award-winning author of 

the American West 

Host City: Billings, MT July 9-16, 1994 
» CODY, CUSTER AND CHIEF JOSEPH 

with Historian Jack McDermott and Special Guest 

’ Robert Utley, author of The Lance and the Shield: 

The Life and Times of Sitting Bull 

Host City: Billings, MT August 22-28, 1994 
ADDITIONAL TOURS INCLUDE: "Marching Through Georgia" with Richard 
McMurry (Sept.), "Kit Carson in New Mexico and Colorado" (Oct.), 
"Riding With Forrest" (Oct.), "The Mission Trail in California" (Nov.), and 
others to be announced. 


FREE 1994 BROCHURE AVAILABLE -- OCTOBER 1993 


Call Pete or Julia Brown 
for information and reservations 


1-800-628-8542 
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History Burrs, EDUCATORS 
& Curious MINnps 


RELIVE AMERICAN HISTORY 


HARD To FIND HISTORICAL ACCESSORIES, 
Booxs, REPRINTS, NUMEROUS HISTORICAL ITEMS, 
AND Mucu, Mucu More 


SEND S2.00 For Your Caratoc To: 
SANTA FE SALES 
31921 Camino Capistrano No. 346H 
San Juan Capistrano, CA 92675 


Celebrate July 4th & All Events 


CARBIDE CANNON 


BIG BANG! 


Mammoth Cannons shoot 

with terrific BANG! Have S 

a bang-up time at special 

events. Uses powdered 

carbide ammo. Hundreds 

of shots for few cents. All metal construction with large, 
1 rugged cast-iron wheels. Machined brass mechanism for easy 

loading and firing. Authentic turn-of-century design. Hand- 

some decor when not in use. Made in USA to last a lifetime. 

Available in 3 sizes: 9” cannon, $49.95 postpaid; 17” cannon, 

$89.95 postpaid; 25” cannon (shown here) with rapid firing 

and automatic loading, $109.95 postpaid. The larger the can- 

non the louder the bang! Carbide ammo, about 100 shots, $5.00; 

3 packs for $12.00. Send check, money order or call. Visa, 

MasterCard accepted by mail or phone (215) 866-0777. Give 

card number & expiration. Money-back guarantee. 


The Conestoga Co., Inc., Dept Al PO Box 405, Bethlehem, PA 18016 


SEND FOR FREE CATALOG! o 
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Save up to 80% 

on recent overstocks, 

remainders, imports and reprints 

from all major publishers. Choose 

from up to 8,000 titles including 600- 
1,500 new arrivals each month! 


tics, Military History—something for 
everyone. An immense selection and 
with more books at $1.95, $2.95, $3.95 
than you'll find anywhere else. Fast 
shipment, moneyback guarantee. 
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Sight & Sound 


Film Adaptation of “Killer 
Angels” Reaches Screen 


Although it employs fictionalized drama- 
tizations to present the thoughts and 
words of several key characters, 
Michael Shaara’s 1975 Pulitzer Prize- 
winning novel The Killer Angels has 
long held a special place in the hearts of 
thousands of history and Civil War 
buffs, capturing for entranced readers 
—better than any factual narrative 
alone could—the emotional essence of 
the most famous battle in American 
history. 

Under the title Gettysburg, Shaara’s 
story now will reach a vastly larger au- 
dience, having already opened on a 
limited number of theater screens ear- 
ly in October as a four-hour motion 
picture, and being scheduled for early 
1994 broadcasting on the Turner tele- 
vision network as a six-hour minis- 
eries. 

The culmination of a twelve-year 
commitment by director Ron Maxwell, 
the New Line Cinema production was 
filmed on and near the actual Gettys- 
burg battlefield during the summer 
of 1992 with the cooperation of the 
National Park Service. The presence of 
more than three thousand Civil War 
reenactors, who provide authentic back- 
ground and support for such profes- 
sional actors as Tom Berenger, Jeff 
Daniels, Martin Sheen, Sam Elliott, 
and Stephen Lang, greatly enhances 


the production’s sense of reality. 

Despite the formidable length of the 
film, it is unlikely that even the most 
critical viewer will be bored or disap- 
pointed; excellent acting on the most 
part, combined with the sheer drama 
of massed troops under fire, leave one 
more with the sense of witnessing ac- 
tual history than a re-creation. 

Particularly effective, to this viewer 
at least, upon seeing a four-hour-plus 
“director’s cut” earlier this year, were 
Elliott as Major General John Buford, 
the Union cavalryman whose prompt 
action on the first day secured for Fed- 
eral troops the high ground at Gettys- 
burg; and Daniels as Colonel Joshua 
Lawrence Chamberlain [see photograph 
below and article on pages 48-49], the 
Maine officer whose outnumbered troops 
successfully held the Army of the Po- 
tomac’s besieged left flank during the 
second afternoon of fighting. 

By the time the film’s climactic por- 
trayal of legendary Picketts charge 
(claimed by the filmmakers to be the 
largest-scale filmed sequence since 
D. W. Griffith’s Birth of a Nation) 
reaches its terrible end, most viewers 
are likely to be limp with emotion— 
and instilled with a new sense of awe 
toward the men of both of those long- 
ago armies, whose devotion to their re- 
spective causes enabled them rise to 
heights of courage and stand fast un- 
der heart-rending circumstances. 


PHOTOGRAPH COURTESY OF TURNER PICTURES 
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PIRATES! BUCCANEERS! SWORDSMEN! ALL FROM 
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SWASHBUCKLER 
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A393 $24.95 


ooa Offering Classic, hard-to-get videos that will 
bring action, romance and adventure into 


your home! 


All titles ever printed are available! 


FET 


$99.95 


Send for our catalog of videos, war books, 
toys, swords, knives and gifts— 
everything for the Armchair Swashbuckler! 


1478 $59.99 0103 
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1300 $19.95 1302 $14.95 1304 $29.95 

124 Penn Avenue, Dover, NJ 07801 
201-328-8488 


Please send me the videos indicated by number in the boxes below: 


Please send me the complete BELLE & BLADE CATALOG...$3.00 


Please send The Complete Swashbuckling Video Listing—includes 
out-of-print and discontinued titles...$10.00 
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City State Zip 
bene oe — 
Make checks payable to Belle & Blade. m= | SEY 


Please add $5 shipping/handling. NJ resiaents add 6% sales tax. 
Please allow 4 weeks for regular delivery. Express delivery available 
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record of a time gone by. 


Fun and informative, this special edition 
of an American classic makes an ideal gift. 


A Replica of the Entire Original Catalogue! 


“A dazzling trove for students of Americana. 
It certainly is one of the happiest publishing ideas in years.” —Time 


736 pages black-and-white illustrations 83/4” x 11 3/8” 


Hardcover: $39.95 Paperback: $17.95 
To order, or for more information, call toll-free 1-800-848-BOOK 


CHELSEA HOUSE PUBLISHERS 


e shuddered. 

Pulling his military 

coat tighter around 
his weary body, he shut his eyes. 
The cold drizzle mingled with 
the thunder of artillery above. 


“Would morning ever come?” 


Officer's Military Coat, circa 1862 

e Researched for authenticity. 

e Detachable cape • Military buttons 

e Braid trim e Wool blend with satin lining 
Yankee Blue or Rebel Grey 

Small, Medium, Large or Extra Large 
$199 

Order Today 1-800-334-1484 


Visa, Master Card, American Express, Discover 
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CATALOGUE 


ringing to life a bygone era, this facsimile of 
he original 1897 Sears, Roebuck Catalogue 
offers a unique glimpse of American life at 
the turn of the century. Its 736 pages are 
filled with illustrations and fascinating 
descriptions of more than 6,000 items 
that were most desired in every 
household—everything from ab- 
dominal corsets to zulu guns. An 
authentic part of American cul- 

ture, the Catalogue is a valuable 


Headline Stories of the 
Century 

This four-volume video set brings to- 
gether more than 250 segments of news 
film footage from the Hearst News 
Archive that date from 1897 to 1969. 
The segments are taken, for the most 
part, from the newsreels that were so 
popular with moviegoers in the decades 
before television brought such reportage 
directly into American homes. (The first 
newsreels were produced in 1911 by the 
French firm Pathe Weekly; captioned in 
the days before sound, the new genre 
quickly became a popular attraction at 
movie houses. The last newsreel compa- 
nies—including Hearst’s “News of the 
Day’—vied with television for viewers’ 
attention until the late 1960s.) This col- 
lection, which provides a unique per- 
spective on American history in the 
twentieth century, is edited and ar- 
ranged by subject: “America in the 
News” documents important national 
events, from the presidency of Theodore 
Roosevelt in 1901 to the Civil Rights 
marches of 1965; “America in Sports” 
chronicles great athletic events and ex- 
ploits of sports heroes, from the 1897 
Boston Marathon to the 1969 Rose Bowl; 
“American Nostalgia” records crazes, 
stunts, and celebrities that amused and 
entertained the nation, from 1920s mati- 
nee idol Rudolph Valentino to the un- 
likely duo of Evel Knievel and Liberace 
in 1965; and “World War II” follows the 
origins and events of the global conflict, 
from the 1922 beginning of Adolf Hitler’s 
rise to power to postwar investigations 
into atrocities. 

Questar Video Inc., P.O. Box 11345, Chi- 
cago, Illinois 60611-0345, 800-633-5633; 
VHS, each tape averages about 100 min- 
utes, $79.95 for the four-volume set, $29.95 
each if purchased separately. 


West to Santa Fe 


This is the second volume in the “Forts 
of the Santa Fe Trail” video series, fo- 
cusing on the many military posts 
along what in effect became “America’s 
first interstate highway,” linking settle- 
ments in Missouri with Santa Fe, New 
Mexico between 1821 and 1880. Period 
photographs depict the history of the 
frontier outposts, while modern film 
footage offers glimpses of what a visitor 
to the sites might expect today. High- 
lighted are such posts as Fort Osage, a 
rather low-key government-operated 
trading post in Missouri that pre-dated 
the trail and continued only until 1827 
before passing into private hands; Fort 
Leavenworth, strategically located in 
Kansas to protect travellers on the San- 
ta Fe, Smoky Hill, and Oregon trails; 


Fort Larned, used as a base for the U.S. 
Army during the Indian campaigns of 
the 1860s; and Bent’s Old Fort in Col- 
orado, where white men and Native 
Americans traded peacefully. 

The Old Army Press, P.O. Box 2243, Fort 
Collins, Colorado 80522, 800-627-0079; 
40 minutes, VHS or Beta, $30.00. 


Smithsonion’s Great 
Battles of the Civil War 
Pulitzer Prize-winning historian Dr. 
James McPherson acted as primary ad- 
visor for this seven-volume video series, 
produced in cooperation with the Na- 
tional Museum of American History in 
Washington, D.C. To illustrate more 
than thirty Civil War battles, the seven- 
and-a-half-hour series employs re-enact- 
ment film footage, period photographs, 
historic artworks, contemporary illus- 
trations, and National Geological Society 
maps converted to 3-D format. An origi- 
nal musical score, played on period in- 
struments, complements the production, 
which also features such noted actors as 
Charlton Heston, Richard Dreyfuss, Os- 
sie Davis, and Burt Reynolds giving voice 
to key players in the drama that include 
Abraham Lincoln, Ulysses S. Grant, 
Frederick Douglass, and Jefferson Davis. 
Master Vision, 969 Park Avenue, New 
York City, 800-395-3761; VHS, tapes av- 
erage about 65 minutes each, $29.95 each 
plus $3.95 shipping. 


Out of This World: The 
Apollo Moon Landings 

The entire Apollo space program, 
which saw the United States land six 
pairs of astronauts on the moon be- 
tween 1969 and 1972, is reviewed in 
this video release, which features film 
footage shot by the astronauts as well 
as television pictures beamed back to 
earth. Special attention is given to the 
Apollo 11 mission, during which Neil 
Armstrong and Edwin “Buzz” Aldrin 
on July 20, 1968 became the first men 
to set foot on the moon. Also covered 
are President John F. Kennedy’s 1961 
challenge to accomplish a manned lu- 
nar landing by the end of the decade; 
the American space program’s inaus- 
picious start: the two-man Gemini 
flights during 1965-66 that paved the 
way for the Apollo missions; the tragic 
1967 fire that claimed the lives of the 
Apollo 1 crew; and the wealth of scien- 
tific data accumulated as a result of 
the manned space program. 
Finley-Holiday Film Corporation, Box 
619, Whittier, California 90608; 800-345- 
6707; 60 minutes, VHS, $24.95 plus 
$3.60 shipping. * 


6ERAM B.OATIN’ 


Live the legend of Mark Twain's 
Mississippi with a 3- to 12-nightsecsiti 
adventure on America’s only 4 
two overnight paddlewheel 
steamboats, the legendary \\, 
Delta Queen” and the mag- 
nificent Mississippi Queen’. 


If you've always dreamed of going 
teamboatin”, come live the legend. 
. For a free copy of our bro- 
chure, contact your travel 
agent, return this issue’s 
reader service card or call 


1-800-543-1949. 


Dept. AI19, 30 Robin Street Wharf, New Orleans, LA 70130-1890. 


NO HASSLES! 


Searching for the perfect gift 
or ideas for your wish list? 


Shop the pages of American History Illustrated 
for the latest in: 


e SCULPTURES 
3 BOOKS & VIDEOS 
* TRAVEL IDEAS 
LIMITED EDITION PRINTS 


Christmas Shopping Made Easy - By Mail! 
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BATTLES WON & LOST 


BATTLE 
FOR THE 
ATLANTIC 


by Edward Oxford 


Supported by Navy and Coast 
Guard units, men of the U.S. 
Merchant Marine and their 
foreign counterparts repeatedly 
defied U-boat attacks, air 
assaulis, and frigid storm- 
whipped seas to keep open vital 
World War Il lifelines from 
America to Great Britain and the 
Soviet Union. Before the six- 
year struggle between convoys 
and U-boats finally ended, more 
than 2,500 American and Allied 
merchant ships went to the 
bottom, as did nearly 800 
German submarines—at the cost 
of some 60,000 lives. 


“A CARELESS WORD . . . A NEEDLESS SINKING"; PATRIOTIC POSTER ILLUSTRATION BY ANTON OTTO FISCHER (DETAIL 
OF THE ORIGINAL); U.S. OFFICE OF WAR INFORMATION POSTER COURTESY OF GEORGE THEOFILES, MISCELLANEOUS 
MAN VINTAGE POSTERS AND GRAPHICS, NEW FREEDOM, PENNSYLVANIA. 33 
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n the new moon’s light, a German U- 
boat moved steadily across the ocean 
surface, seventy-five miles east of 
Cape Hatteras. 

One of its lookouts peered with added in- 
tensity through his binoculars. Something 
was faintly visible on the southern horizon— 
a slowly moving shape in the near-darkness. 

The sailor touched the arm of Kapitan- 
leutnant Richard Zapp, commander of the U- 
66. Zapp stared at the approaching silhou- 
ette. It was a northbound merchant vessel— 
a tanker. 


The ship would later be identified as the’ 


Allan Jackson, an American-flag vessel en 
route from Colombia to New York. Owned by 
the Standard Oil Company of New Jersey, 
the 6,600-ton tanker rode deep in the water, 
hefting 72,000 barrels of crude oil. 

For the next half hour Zapp conned the 
submarine from the bridge as, slowly ma- 
neuvering on the surface, it stalked the 


JOHN JAHR VERLAG, HAMBURG. 


blacked-out tanker. Finally, with the mer- 
chant vessel passing to the west of her, the 
U-66 was in position to attack. “Target speed 
eleven knots,” called out Zapp’s second in 
command. “Range two thousand meters. An- 
gle on the bow twenty-one degrees.” Crew- 
men prepared two torpedoes for firing. Zapp 
stared through the aiming binoculars. 

It was an hour and a half after midnight 
on the night of January 18, 1942. 

“Los!” [“Fire!”], shouted Zapp. 

For 120 seconds the night silence contin- 
ued. Then .. . “Whoomp!! Whoomp!!” 

The first torpedo hit the Allan Jackson 
near the starboard bow. The second explod- 
ed aft of the midshipshouse. As the tanker 
began to break in two, her vast cargo of oil 
turned into a pyre of flame and smoke. 
Dazed and desperate crewmembers—many 
knocked out of their bunks by the explo- 
sions—leaped into the burning sea. Within 
fifteen minutes, the two halves of the Allan 
Jackson disappeared beneath the waves. Of 
the thirty-five men who had sailed aboard 
her, thirteen made it to lifeboats. 

Zapp took the U-66 down. 


They had arrived. The U-boats, as expected 
and feared, had reached the East Coast of 
the United States. And the first merchant 
targets had been put under in the western 
Atlantic. 

America—or rather, certain U.S. Navy in- 
telligence officers—had well known that 
German submarines were bringing the war 
to the nation’s shores. British naval intelli- 
gence, monitoring radio transmissions, had 
kept the Navy advised of the movements of 
five U-boats ever since the craft set sail on 
Christmas Eve, 1941. The Navy’s top-secret 
Daily Situation map in Washington, D.C., 
showed them as dots moving steadily west 
across the Atlantic. By the second week of 
January 1942, those dots were nearing the 
contour line that delineated the East Coast 
of North America. 

“Perhaps no more telling attack warning, 
in unmistakable language and numbers,” 
notes historian Michael Gannon, “had ever 
come to the military forces of the United 
States.” But given the nation’s dismal state 
of unpreparedness, its defense establish- 
Recommended additional reading: The Battle of the 
Atlantic by Barrie Pitt (Time-Life, 1977) provides 
an illustrated overview of the six-year campaign. 
The U-Boats by Douglas Botting (Time-Life, 1979) 
documents German submarine operations in both 
world wars. Operation Drumbeat by Michael Gan- 
non (Harper & Row, 1990) is a detailed account of 
German U-boat operations off theU.S. Atlantic and 
Gulf coasts during 1942. 


ment was in no position to act on this intelli- 
gence. The U.S. Navy—its Pacific Fleet crip- 
pled at Pearl Harbor and its smaller Atlantic 
force stretched to the limit—had too few war- 
ships at hand to do battle with the U-boats. 
The Army Air Corps had too few bombers to 
search out and attack them. And neither ser- 
vice had much know-how in the art of anti- 
submarine warfare. Confronted by war 
crises on two fronts, harried military com- 
mands were in disarray. 


The five underseeboots—U-66, U-109, U-123, 
U-125, and U-130—formed the forefront of 
Operation Paukenschlag, Germany’s assault 
on the American coast. They had set out 
from their bases in France, at the order of 
Admiral Karl Dénitz, commander of German 
U-boat forces, to “bang upon the kettle- 
drum.” This is precisely what they and 
subsequent submarine groups would do 
throughout the next several months: torpedo 
merchant ship after merchant ship with the 
regularity of a drumroll. 

At the Eastern Sea Frontier’s operations 
center in lower Manhattan, symbols on a 
huge wall chart marked the locations of the 
first sinkings: the British freighter Cyclops, 
torpedoed 300 miles east of Cape Cod on 
January 12; the Norwegian tanker Norness, 
sunk forty miles from the Nantucket light 
ship two days later; the British tanker Coim- 
bra, put under off Long Island on the fif- 
teenth. 

These particular strikes were the handi- 
work of Kapitanleutnent Reinhard Harde- 
gen, commander of the U-123. So easy were 
the pickings off the virtually undefended 
U.S. shores that Hardegen likened his sub- 
marine to “a wolf in the middle of a flock of 
sheep.” 

Germany’s declaration of war against the 
United States had come so abruptly that the 
“Drumbeat” captains sailed without detailed 
charts of the American coast. Hardegen used 
a tourist guidebook, obtained from a French 
library, to identify New York City landmarks. 
Daringly, he ran close to the mouth of New 
York harbor—near enough to discern the 
parachute jump at Coney Island. “We could 
make out many lights,” the captain wrote in 
his log. “Distance to downtown thirty miles. 
Depth thirty feet. Cannot get any shallower.” 

“It is a pity there were not ten or twenty 
U-boats with me the other night off New 
York,” he noted in another entry. “I am sure 
all would have found ample targets.” 

Moving south to waters off North Caroli- 
na, the U-123 continued its hunt, using the 
glow from bright lights on the shore to sil- 


houette merchant ship targets. During a sin- 
gle night’s hunting, a salvo of two torpedoes 
sank the cargo ship City of Atlanta; another 
torpedo destroyed the freighter Ciltvaira; 
and a combination of a torpedo and shell fire 
from the submarine’s deck gun shattered the 
tanker Malay. 

Hardegen radioed a report of U-123’s first 
round of sinkings to Germany: “A drum roll 
for six ships, with a total of fifty-three thou- 
sand tons.” Dönitz replied: “Bravo! You 
drummed very well.” Within days the U-boat 
commander would add three more trophies 
to his list. 

Zapp and the other three U-boat com- 
manders also scored telling hits to the tem- 
po of the beating drum—the Canadian liner 
Lady Hawkins, sunk with 250 passengers 
and crew; the U.S. freighters Norvana and 
West Ivis, both down with all hands; the 
American iron ore carrier Venore, half her 
crew lost; the British tanker Empire Gem, 
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From his Lorient 
headquarters, German 
submarine force 
commander Admiral Karl 
Dönitz (flanked by his 
aides, opposite) 
orchestrated Hitler’s World 
War Il effort to defeat 
Great Britain and her allies 
by cutting the island 
nation’s maritime life lines. 
Although he was initially 
hampered by a shortage of 
U-boats, Dönitz and his 
“sea wolves” managed to 
hold the upper hand in the 
war's most crucial 
campaign for nearly four 
years. 
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During the 
early months 
of 1942, 
U-boats 
patrolling 
along the 
virtually 
undefended 
U.S. East 
and Gulf 
coasts 
enjoyed the 
best hunting 
the war had 


to offer. 
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with fifty-four killed . . . sixteen ships in fif- 
teen days. 

Upon the U-123’s return to Lorient at the 
end of its forty-seven-day patrol, Hardegen 
recorded in his log: “Total distance: 8,277 
nautical miles. Total submerged: 256. Fuel 
remaining: 80 liters [21 gallons].” 

“Operation Drumbeat,” in its first stage, 
had scored a triumph. Five U-boats had de- 
prived the Allied war effort of 157,000 tons of 
vital shipping—without the loss of a single 
submarine. 

Such, for men of the U.S. Merchant Ma- 
rine, and for America, was the beginning of a 
new and desperate phase in the longest, most 
crucial, and one of the most costly campaigns 
of World War II—the Battle of the Atlantic. 


The desperate struggle for control of Atlantic 
shipping lanes had already raged for more 
than two years when U-boats began carrying 
the war to American shores. Soon after the 
September 1939 outbreak of hostilities be- 
tween Germany and Great Britain, Hitler be- 
gan taking his first steps to sever the vital life- 
lines upon which the island nation—soon to 
be the last remaining stronghold of freedom in 
western Kurope—depended for survival. 

A portent of the ordeal to follow came less 
than twelve hours after war was declared: on 
September 3 the British liner Athenia— 
crowded with more than eleven hundred pas- 
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sengers fleeing the European chaos—was tor- 
pedoed by the U-30 two hundred miles off the 
coast of Ireland. Supposedly the U-boat’s cap- 
tain mistook the liner for an armed merchant 
cruiser; of the 112 passengers and crewmen 
who died, twenty-eight were Americans.* 

Germany began planting mines off British 
ports and sending aircraft and surface 
raiders (including the pocket battleships 
Graf Spee and Deutschland, and battlecruis- 
ers Scharnhorst and Gneisenau) in search of 
British merchantmen, but as in World War I 
it was the Kriegsmarine’s U-boats that exact- 
ed the greatest toll. By the end of 1939, the 
wreckage of more than two hundred British 
merchant ships lay on the sea bottom, the 
majority of them victims of submarines. 

The threat posed by Germany’s U-boats 
escalated following the fall of France in June 
1940, for that nation’s ports gave the Ger- 
man submarines easier access to North At- 
lantic sea lanes. Between July and October, 
U-boats accounted for 217 merchant ships; 
thus inspired, the Hitler regime embarked 
on an ambitious program of submarine con- 
struction. In August hostilities escalated an- 
other notch with Hitler’s declaration of a to- 
tal blockade of the British Isles; merchant 
ships of any nationality now were subject to 
attack without warning. 

With Britain lacking sufficient warships 
for escort duty, convoys offered only limited 
protection. England’s resources were soon 
strained to the limit. 

By this time it was clear that the United 
States must act if her transatlantic ally was 
to survive. In September 1940 the U.S. Con- 
gress agreed to provide Britain with fifty 
World War I-vintage destroyers. And in 
March 1941, President Franklin D. Roo- 
sevelt signed the Lend-Lease Act that would 
make America Britain’s arsenal. American 
warships began to patrol great stretches of 
the Atlantic to protect convoys transporting 
cargoes of arms and supplies authorized by 
the act. 

On May 21 the inevitable happened: a U- 
boat sank an unarmed U.S. freighter, the 
Robin Moor, in the South Atlantic. 

Viewing the ever-darkening scene, Roo- 
sevelt proclaimed an unlimited national 
emergency. “The war is approaching the 
brink of the Western Hemisphere itself,” he 
said. “It is coming very close to home.” 

On September 4, the U-652 fired torpe- 
does at the destroyer USS Greer off Green- 
land—and missed. The president ordered 
*For Athenia survivor Cathleen Schurr’s narrative 
of the liner’s sinking, see the February 1988 issue 
of American History Illustrated. 


the Navy to henceforth engage German com- 
batants “on sight.” 

Two confrontations in October brought the 
nation even closer to war. On the seventeenth, 
the destroyer Kearney, escorting an east- 
bound convoy, was torpedoed by a German 
submarine. Eleven American sailors died, but 
the warship remained afloat. Two weeks lat- 
er the destroyer Reuben James—protecting 
another convoy—was torpedoed by the U-562 
off Iceland. The Reuben James went down in 
the chilly seas, and 115 of her crew were 
killed. Congress, outraged, authorized U.S. 
merchant ships to arm and to enter combat 
zones. Lacking only a formal declaration of 
hostilities, America was now a fully involved 
participant in the Battle of the Atlantic. 

Finally, on December 11—four days after 
Pearl Harbor—the last pretense of American 
neutrality vanished with Hitler’s declaration 
of war against the United States. 


For more than six years, the Battle of the At- 
lantic ranged across millions of square miles 
of ocean. It was made up of hundreds of scat- 
tered encounters—fought to the death out of 
the sight and hearing of all but those men 
who took part in them. In the words of a U.S. 
naval intelligence report, the struggle was 
“neither one in place, nor time, nor action.” 
In the context of the war’s world-wide 
sweep, here was the heart of the fight: upon 


control of the sea lanes depended the future 
of freedom. 

As British Prime Minister Winston Chur- 
chill later noted, the Battle of the Atlantic 
was “the dominating factor all through the 
war; never for one moment could we forget 
that everything happening elsewhere on 
land, at sea, or in the air depended ultimate- 
ly on its outcome.” 


America’s merchant seamen had not asked 
for war. But when it came, they answered 
the call. Their seagoing force numbered 
50,000 at the beginning of the conflict.* 

The older hands among them—weathered 
sailors in faded sweaters, blue dungarees, 
and woolen watch caps—had the timeless 
tang of sea-figures such as might be found in 
the novels of Herman Melville, Joseph Con- 
rad, and Jack London. As the war at sea in- 
tensified, these salty veterans were joined by 
more and more newcomers. Old or young, 
sea-wise or landlubber, the merchant sailors 
held three things in common: an identifying 


*The massive American war effort that followed put 
a premium on expanding the nation’s merchant ma- 
rine force. The U.S. Maritime Service soon set up 
numerous training centers for seamen. These, along 
with the U.S. Merchant Marine Academy, the 
prime source of new officers, turned out crewmem- 
bers and officers by the thousands. By war’s end the 
force had multiplied fivefold, to 250,000 men. 


Soon after the formal 
commencement of hostilities 
between Germany and the 
United States in December 
1941, Donitz’s U-boats 
carried the war to 
America’s shores with 
Operation “Paukenschlag” 
(“Drumbeat”). Virtually 
unopposed by U.S. 
warships, submarines 
reaped a devastating 
harvest along coastwise 
shipping lanes, first striking 
unaccompanied vessels 
near Atlantic shores and 
then moving south to the 
Gulf Coast. In the 
photograph below, made 
from an American 

patrol plane, a tanker (the 
favored prey of U-boat 
commanders) burns off the 
Florida coast following a 
May 9, 1942 attack. 
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At war’s 
height, as 
many as 
twelve 
hundred 
merchant 
vessels and 
their escorts 
were 

en route 
across the 
Atlantic at 
any one 
time. 


“Z-card,” a touch of daring, and an abiding 
sense of patriotism. 

When it came time, the merchant mariner 
“looked for a ship.” Seaman-novelist Robert 
Higginbotham describes the National Mar- 
itime Union’s hiring hall on Manhattan’s 
West Side: “The waterfront, early Forties. It 
was where we moved easily, where we felt it 
was our place. The hall itself was in the back. 
There were some tables and chairs, and the 
dispatcher’s cage. You had to see him, to fill 
out a sheet with your name, check off berth 
wanted—Deck, Engine, or Steward—and get 
a number.” 

Bulletin boards listed the names of avail- 
able ships, their ports of departure, and the 
types of crewmembers needed. No destina- 
tion was named; the less said about where a 
vessel was bound, the better. As government 
posters on the walls reminded seagoers, 
“Loose Lips Sink Ships.” 

“For men with wives or families, there 
would be farewell wishes for a safe return,” 
recalls Charles Oxford, deck-cadet on a 
freighter (and brother of the author of this 
article). “Loners wished themselves luck.” 

Departing seamen hefted sea bags cram- 
med with dungarees, shirts, and cigarettes 


to pierside and up gangways. Some stored 
the rest of their worldly possessions in lock- 
ers at the Seamen’s Church Institute, on 
Manhattan’s southern tip. A few, as death re- 
ports would later reveal, listed that mer- 
chant sailors’ refuge, at 25 South Street, as 
their “Home Address.” 


Even after the passing of half a century, sur- 
viving merchant mariners vividly recall their 
experiences on the danger-fraught sea lanes. 

“Our convoy formed right in New York 
harbor,” radio operator Phil Mione says of his 
first voyage. “Liberty ships and destroyers 
were there. Ferries passed near us. We 
moved out of the Narrows as the sun rose. 
My ship was a brand-new tanker, the Cot- 
tonwood. She was crammed with aviation 
gasoline, bound for the Mediterranean. I had 
few fears. Maybe I didn’t know any better.” 

“We had boat drills over and over,” relates 
engineer Cyril Butler of his departure 
aboard another merchantman. “The captain 
had lived through five sinkings. He didn’t 
want to see more young men die.” 

During his last night on shore, able-bodied 
seaman Pete Uzarewich said his farewells to 
friends in a Bayonne, New Jersey bar. The 
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following afternoon, his outbound tanker 
struck a mine off New York. That evening, he 
relates, “I was back in the bar. The guys 
stared at me. ‘Yeah’, I said, ‘I already shipped 
out. My ship was blown in two pieces. I was 
in a lifeboat three hours. Now I’m back with 
you guys.’ They looked at me. Then they 
laughed. Three days later I was out on my 
next ship.” 

With their Liberty ship a dead-in-the-water 
straggler in mid-Atlantic, engineer Al Forster 
and his crew worked feverishly for three 
hours to repair the propulsion machinery. “We 
had stopped to renew a bearing,” he recounts. 
“Hard as we worked, we prayed even harder. 
At last, we caught up with our convoy.” 

“When we reached the Thames estuary,” a 
bosun’s mate recalls, “sea gulls would come 
out to look us over. It was always good to see 
those gulls. It meant we were still alive.” 


Merchant ships bound from American and 
Canadian ports sailed in massive numbers to 
England and the Soviet Union. Others head- 
ed to South America, then on to the Mediter- 
ranean, the Arabian Sea, the Persian Gulf, 
or the Indian Ocean. Some made passage to 
India, Ceylon, and Australia. U-boats had 
the opportunity—as the clusters of gold- 
headed pins marking kills on Admiral 
Dénitz’s headquarters wall chart would con- 
firm—of picking off Allied shipping in almost 
any sector of the seas. 

Separated into “fast” and “slow” convoys, 
the merchant ships made their way in box-like 
formations with columns of about five ships 
each spaced 1,000 yards apart. One vessel fol- 
lowed the other at a distance of 500 yards. “In 
the dark,” a seaman recalls, “you looked for the 
blue light of the next ship in line.” 

A typical transatlantic convoy included 
twenty to thirty cargo ships and tankers, es- 
corted by perhaps half a dozen corvettes, de- 
stroyers, or Coast Guard cutters. Vessels car- 
rying the most expendable cargoes were con- 
signed to the more vulnerable outside 
columns; those with high-priority materials 
to the center. Ammunition ships and tankers 
were separated from one another in hopes of 
confining catastrophic explosions to a single 
vessel. 

Ships bound for Iceland and Russia lined 
up on the port side of the formation, Eng- 
land-bound ships on the starboard side. 
Some convoys contained as many as two 
hundred ships, with so many columns that 
they stretched over the horizon at either 
side. At war’s height, as many as twelve hun- 
dred merchant vessels and their escorts were 
en route across the Atlantic—both east- 


bound and westbound—at any one time. 

Naval Armed Guards manned deck and 
antiaircraft guns aboard the freighters and 
tankers. Merchant crewmembers, trained 
for the task, often helped the Navy gunners 
fend off U-boat and aircraft attacks.* 


As wartime shipbuilding programs acceler- 
ated and the attrition from U-boats wore 
away at the numbers of older freighters, 
7,200-ton “Liberty” ships became the 
workhorses of the sea lanes. They bore 
names drawn from the annals of American 
history—such as Zebulon Pike, Chief Osceo- 
la, and James Whitcomb Reilly. Low in cost 
(about $2 million each) and of simple, utili- 
tarian design that lent itself to assembly-line 
techniques, extensive prefabrication, and 
rapid construction (requiring an average of 
only forty-two days from keel-laying to mast- 
head), the Liberty ships were viewed as ex- 
pendable. One that completed only a single 
voyage was considered as having been worth 
the building. 


*At war’s start, but a dozen U.S. merchant ships 
had guns. A few others mounted wooden “guns” 
fore and aft. Eventually merchant vessels by the 
thousands received armament. 


Initially vulnerable because 
of a critical shortage of 
escort ships and lack of air 
cover, transatlantic 
merchant convoys 
gradually evolved into 
heavily defended 
formations containing as 
many as two hundred 
ships. In an April 1943 
encounter, the U.S. Coast 
Guard cutter “Spencer” 
(above) drops depth 
charges on the U-175; the 
submarine was blown to 
the surface and destroyed. 
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By May 
1943, the 
tide of 
battle had 
shifted 
against the 
 U-boats. 


Transporting 100 million tons of cargo be- 
tween 1942 and 1945, more than 2,700 of 
these “ugly ducklings” bore the goods that 
sustained the Allied war effort. The deep 
holds of each could tote up to 9,000 tons of 
cargo—as many as 400 light tanks, for ex- 
ample, or 300 freight cars, or 2,800 jeeps. 
Forming a “Bridge of Ships,” they carried 
petroleum, rubber, trucks, grain, food, con- 
crete, steel, minerals, machinery, ammuni- 
tion, bombers, and fighter planes—the stuff 
of victory. 


The most dangerous voyages were those on 
the Murmansk Run—a 4,500-mile odyssey 
across the North Atlantic and through the 
Barents Sea to the far-northern Russian 
ports of Murmansk and Archangel. Some 
forty Arctic convoys were to carry 5,000 
tanks and more than 7,000 planes to Rus- 
sia—at a cost of more than one hundred mer- 
chant ships and a score of warships [see 
“Horror in the North” on page 42]. 

Ice coated the Russia-bound ships. Pack- 
ice forced convoys close to the coast of occu- 
pied Norway, making them easy targets for 
German bombers. Fog often cut visibility to 
one hundred feet, and thirty-foot-high waves 


buffeted the ships. Gunner Jim Blalock re- 
calls that “the cold reached forty below’— 
adding without much exaggeration that “spit 
bounced when it hit the deck.” 

“German planes were always after us,” re- 
lates Sam Hakam, a radio operator aboard 
the Richard Henry Lee. “We passed ammo to 
the Navy gun crew. The gun barrels were 
burning-hot. We were so worn out, when an 
all-clear came, that we’d stretch out and 
sleep—steel helmets on steel decks.” 

A “lost convoy” was detained at the remote 
port of Molotovski for an entire year. “It was 
way below zero,” messman Longsworth Bod- 
den recalls. “The folks back home figured we 
went down. But I lived to see the Statue of 
Liberty again.” 


Thousands of transatlantic merchant ships— 
and tens of thousands of the mariners who 
manned them—never reached their intended 
destinations. 

Gun-crewman/messman George Goldman. 
was reading a novel when U-boat gunfire 
tore into the tanker Patrick J. Murley. “I 
walked into the alleyway,” he recalls. “A shell 
flew through the forward end. In twenty 
minutes the ship was under. The next seven 
days I spent in a lifeboat.” 

Tankerman John Philips, a witness to 
sinkings, remembers “fireballs raining down 
like fireworks.” John Walsh, a wiper, saw 
men on a raft drawn into “a sheet of flame.” 
Another former seaman tells of shipmates 
trapped by fire on deck, cursing and shaking 
their fists at U-boat crewmembers who 
watched them go under. 

At a pier in Brooklyn, two gunners—Bill 
Stilinovich, twenty-one, and his brother Joe, 
eighteen—shook hands as they parted to 
board separate ships. “Wherever we're go- 
ing,” Bill said, “Pll see you when we get 
there.” But the brothers were never reunit- 
ed; Joe’s ship was torpedoed en route and 
went down with all hands. 

August Wallenkoupt, torpedoed in chilling 
North Atlantic waters, lay for days among 
dead shipmates in an ice-encrusted lifeboat. 
When he was finally picked up and taken to 
a hospital in Iceland, Wallenkoupt’s hands 
and legs were frozen stiff. After a number of 
days, a doctor told him, “Well, Wally, we’re 
going to take ‘em off tomorrow.” He was giv- 
en an anesthetic. But he could feel the vi- 
bration of the electric saw. His legs were 
gone when he awoke—and his fingers were 
down to the knuckles. 

George Prestimo’s convoy followed in the 
wake of other merchantmen hit by a series of 
U-boat attacks: “For an entire day we sailed 
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through a mass of lifeboats, rafts, trunks, 
clothes, and shoes, but not a sign of life. Once 
in a while a body would be seen in its bright 
life jacket, head-down in the oily water.” 

When a U-boat sank the freighter Alcoa 
Guide with 150 rounds of gunfire, able-sea- 
man Jules Souza dove into the water. After 
thirty days on a life raft, he was carried, deliri- 
ous, aboard a cargo ship. Another lifeboat left 
its torpedoed ship with seventeen men; when 
it was found forty-one days later, seven were 
still alive. Yet another castaway merchant sea- 
man survived alone in a lifeboat for forty-two 
days; after drifting 2,600 miles, he crawled 
onto a beach in Brazil. 

Sometimes these tragic sea dramas were 
etched with special poignancy. When the U- 
158 torpedoed the freighter Caribsea off Cape 
Hatteras, twenty-one of the cargo ship’s 
twenty-eight crew members died. One of the 
lost seamen was twenty-two-year-old Jim 
Gaskill, born and bred on the Cape. The day 
after the sinking, among the debris that drift- 
ed ashore was a ship’s nameboard: Caribsea. 
Jim’s father, walking near the family’s beach- 
front house, saw the plank. Later that day he 
learned of his son’s fate. In a church in Jim’s 
hometown of Ocracoke, North Carolina, even 
to this day, stands a wooden cross fashioned 
of the found wreckage. 

For many merchant mariners, such recol- 
lections remain just too painful to share. 
“Theyre something ld not rather talk 
about,” simply states Richard Vincze, a sur- 
vivor of three sinkings. 


When put to the ultimate test, men of the 
Merchant Marine courageously risked their 
lives in acts of gallantry. Frank Santina, a 
second officer on the sinking freighter 
Carrabulle in the Gulf of Mexico, worked his 
way through flames to rescue a shipmate. 
Able-bodied seaman Charles Richardson, in 
the water with a crewman clinging to his 
back, fought off a shark with his knife. Fred 
Larsen manned an antiaircraft gun for three 
days aboard the disabled, burning tanker 
Ohio. As the Henry Baker went under, chief 
engineer Don Haviland gave his life jacket to 
a younger crewman—someone “who had 
years ahead of him’—then disappeared into 
the sea. Helmsman Oscar Chappel remained 
at his station on the bridge of the sinking 
tanker Dixie Arrow as flames closed in. 
Quartermaster Edwin Cheney, Jr., badly 
burned when the tanker John D. Gill went 
down, swam through flaming seas to save 
fellow crewmembers. When he received the 
war's first Merchant Marine Distinguished 
Service Medal, pinned on him by President 
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Franklin D. Roosevelt, Cheney commented 
that “there are hundreds of merchant sea- 
men more deserving of this award.” 

Deck-cadet Edwin O’Hara—on board the 
Liberty ship Stephen Hopkins in the South 
Atlantic when she was intercepted by two 
German surface raiders—personified the 
best of the merchant mariners’ spirit. Sin- 
glehandedly loading, aiming, and firing a 
deck gun—a seemingly-impossible feat—af- 
ter all of the ship’s other gunners were killed, 
O'Hara put the raider Stier under with shell- 
fire before himself being fatally wounded. 
The Stephen Hopkins—which also went 
down in the action—thus became the sole 
U.S. vessel to sink a German surface com- 
batant during the Atlantic campaign. 

A New York Times editorial saluted the 
merchant seafarers: “Each week they are 
pulled or washed up out of the sea, after in- 
credible hardships, or after death amid vast 
stretches of flaming oil. Quietly, when their 
wounds are healed, their long thirst or hunger 
satisfied, the survivors slip out of port again.” 


There was something sinister, even serpent- 
like, about the merchant mariners’ unseen en- 
emies—the killers who dwelt in dark waters. 


During the early spring of 
1943, U-boat wolf packs 
exacted heavy casualties 
on transatlantic convoys. 
By May, however, the 
combined weight of Allied 
escort ships, patrol aircraft, 
and roving carrier groups 
finally began to overwhelm 
the German submarines. 

In a June 12 action 
(opposite), air-dropped depth 
bombs splash alongside 
the doomed U-118. The 
U-134 (below) survived this 
July attack by a Bermuda- 
based patrol plane—only 
to be sunk later off the 
coast of Europe. 
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HORROR IN THE NORTH 


Of all the convoys of World War II, 
none endured more hardships than 
the one designated “PQ-17,” during 
its unforgettable run to Murman- 
sk. Thirty-three merchant ships— 
twenty-two American, the rest fly- 
ing British, Dutch, Russian, and 
Panamanian flags—set sail from 
Iceland on June 24, 1942. They car- 
ried heavy weapons, high explo- 
sives, and high-octane gasoline— 
goods bound for beleaguered troops 
of the Russian Army, reel- 
ing under German ham- 
mer-blows along the East- 
ern Front. 

The voyage was made 
in the long-lasting day- =— 
light of far northern lati- 
tudes; the ships would 
have no dark of night to cloak 
them. So great was the danger of 
attack by German U-boats and 
bombers that a force of more than 
forty Allied warships accompa- 
nied the merchant ships. But the 
escort fleet was to prove of little 
help. 

Under the code-name “Knight’s 
Gambit,” the Germans had read- 
ied an attack by a battleship, 
heavy cruisers, and destroyers in 
addition to U-boats. Mistakenly 
sensing that the surface assault 
had been unleashed, the British 
ordered the less powerful force of 
warships guarding PQ-17 to 
swing clear. The merchant ships, 
told to scatter, were on their own. 

Gun-crew member John Sexton 
recalled: “Scatter.” But where, what 
course, westward or eastward? It 
was utter hopelessness.” 

In a cruel irony, the German 
surface ships never appeared. But 
throughout July fourth, fifth, and 
sixth, German bombers and U- 
boats had their way with the near- 
ly helpless merchant ships. 

Zig-zagging through fog banks, 
the ships tried, without much suc- 
cess, to weather the firestorm of 
bombs, torpedoes, and raking ma- 
chine-gun fire. “A torpedo missed 
our bow in a pale rushing streak,” 
wrote seaman Robert Carse, “then 
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took the ship on our inward hand. 
Another got the ship astern of us. 
A great yellow sheet leaped up her 
hull.” 

A Heinkel-115 smashed a torpe- 
do into the engine room of the 
Christopher Newton. The William 
Hooper blew up, struck by a torpe- 
do from a Junkers-88. Other Ger- 
man hits sank the Washington, 
Pan Kraft, and Honomu. Blown to 
pieces by bombs, the Pan Atlantic 


went down in three minutes. Hit 
by torpedoes, the John Wither- 
spoon broke in half. The Alcoa 
Ranger went up in flames. Torpe- 
does got the Olapana. The Peter 
Kerr sustained fatal damage from 
three bombers. The Carlton, 
Hoosier, Daniel Moore, and Alcoa 
Ranger also went down, bringing 
U.S. losses to fourteen. 

After the disaster, some 1,500 
survivors were rescued from open 
boats and rafts. Frostbite took a 
forbidding toll. One radio operator 
recalled the stricken in the bat- 
tered boats: “Some men would lose 
fingers, or an arm, or a leg.” 

Winston Churchill called PQ- 
17’s tragic voyage “one of the most 
melancholy naval episodes in the 
whole of the war.” Twenty-three 
merchant ships had been sunk— 
144,000 tons of shipping. Down 
into the icy waters with them had 
gone more than 100,000 tons of 
battle equipment. 

The British were forced to sus- 
pend convoys to Russia for months,” 
at least until perpetual daylight 
passed.” Russian Premier Joseph 
Stalin considered the cut-off a be- 
trayal of faith. In reprisal, he or- 
dered wounded British seamen at 
one Russian hospital prematurely 
removed and returned to their 
home country. x 


Churchill cunningly urged that German un- 
dersea boats be called “U-boats,” as distinct 
from Allied “submarines”’—the former to be 
thought of as villains who sank Allied ships, 
the latter as vindicators who sank Axis ships. 

Mainstay of Germany’s U-boat fleet was 
the durable Type-VII 750-tonner. This 218- 
foot craft could maintain about seventeen 
knots on the surface, briefly reach seven 
knots submerged, and cruise more than 
eight thousand miles. The boat carried four- 
teen torpedoes. Its crew numbered forty-five 
members. 

When operating out of the reach of land- 
based patrol planes, U-boats spent most of 
their time cruising on the surface. During 
coastal hunts they would rest on the bottom 
at depths of from 150 to 300 feet by day, a 
few miles from the shipping routes. At dusk 
they approached the coast submerged. As 
twilight fell, they rose to the surface. 

“They'd try to get us at sunset or sunrise,” 
one merchant seaman recalls, “when they 
could still see us, but we could barely see 
them.” 

When a U-boat commander, hat reversed, 
lined up a merchant ship in the cross-hairs of 
his periscope, he was trying to strike a blow 
for his country. But he also hoped to excel in 
tonnage taken, so as to earn a coveted 
Knight’s Iron Cross. A few top aces sank 
more than thirty enemy vessels during the 
war; two exceeded forty. 

Little quarter was ever given to the victims 
of U-boat attacks. As survivors of a sinking 
swam through the debris, the U-boat com- 
mander usually edged his submarine away 
from the scene. There was no room for pris- 
oners on his craft. In the plain words of Ad- 
miral Donitz: “We must be hard in this war.” 

Although U-boat men were idolized by the 
German populace as knights of the sea, life 
within their twenty-foot-diameter steel tubes 
was cramped, drab, and tension-ridden. 
Crewmembers sweltered in humidity and 
90-degree heat. The air was foul with the 
smell of bilge, mildewed clothes, and un- 
bathed bodies. 

U-boat commander Herbert Werner re- 
called the terror of a depth-charge attack: 
“The hull moaned, floor plates jumped, wood 
splintered, glass disintegrated.” Even a cool- 
nerved man might eventually break under 
the strain of such duress. 

As U-boats entered home port, they flew 
rows of pennants noting the tonnage of each 
of the ships they had sunk during their pa- 
trols. Crewmembers eagerly grasped flowers 
bestowed upon them at pierside by cheering 
civilians. 


But there was a thin line between glory 
and despair. 


In its essentials, the Battle of the Atlantic 
boiled down to a grim war of attrition, with 
Admiral Donitz’s U-boats pitched against the 
combined industrial might of the Allies in a 
life-and-death race of merchant ship sink- 
ings against merchant ship building, of U- 
boat construction against U-boat destruc- 
tion. Fortunately for the Allies, Hitler had 
his mind fixed primarily on land-war. Ger- 
many began the conflict with fewer than six- 
ty submarines and, though U-boat construc- 
tion rapidly accelerated, the Kriegsmarine 
never achieved the potential that was with- 
in its reach. Time and again, Donitz vainly 
urged the construction of bigger and faster 
U-boats—the better with which to cut the 
Atlantic life-line once and for all. Given the 
deadly striking power he sought, he might 
have well saved Hitler’s dream of conquest. 

The Battle of the Atlantic was also a 
struggle focusing on technology and strate- 
gy—with each of the adversaries constantly 
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the German radio monitoring and crypto- 
graphic service, code experts used wireless 
intercepts to track and pinpoint Allied con- 
voys. British cryptographers, mean- 
while, working in a red-brick Bletchley 
Park mansion north of London, moni- 
tored the coded radio signals ex- 
changed between Admiral Dönitz’s U- 
boats and his Lorient, France head- 
quarters. 

“Enigma,” Germany’s cryptographic 
machine, was a typewriter-like device for 
enciphering and deciphering radio mes- 
sages. The British acquired an early mod- 
el through the Polish Intelligence Service 
in 1939 but, while they managed to break 
some German codes, the “Hydra” code used 
by the Kriegsmarine continued to elude 
them well into 1941. Then a newer model of 
Enigma—along with its daily cryptographic 
settings and various code books and cipher 
documents—came to them as a gift from the 
sea. 

In May 1941 the U-110, on its first patrol, 
attacked a well-protected convoy off the coast 
of Greenland. Depth charges from British es- 
cort ships forced the submarine to the sur- 
face, and the German crew abandoned their 
damaged craft. Moving quickly, a party from 
the HMS Bulldog boarded the U-110 and re 
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44 "THE LANDING OF THE PILGRIMS AT PLYMOUTH ROCK” BY PETER F. ROTHERMEL (1854, DETAIL OF THE ORIGINAL); COURTESY OF LAFAYETTE COLLEGE, EASTON, PENNSYLVANIA. 


ADVANCING FRONTIERS 


Not all who stepped ashore at 
Plymouth Rock in 1620 were 
Pilgrim Fathers. Nearly half of 
the colonists arriving aboard 
the “Mayflower” were women 
and children—many of whom 
perished during their first 
terrible winter in the New World. 


Women 


Children 
First 


y N y hen the ship Mayflower sailed from Plymouth, 
England in September 1620 on her voyage into 
history, she carried 102 passengers, of which 

nearly half were women and children. Eighteen of the pas- 

sengers were wives accompanying their husbands to the 

New World; with them they brought thirty-one children 

ranging in age from a nursing infant to teenagers. In ad- 

dition, at least three of the women were pregnant during 
the voyage. 

The presence of so many women and children on this ven- 
ture set it distinctly apart from earlier America-bound en- 
terprises. The Pilgrims were not adventurers seeking quick 
profit and return to England, but rather colonists traveling 
with their families to make a permanent settlement. 

That the story of the Mayflower Pilgrims is better known 
today than tales of earlier European voyagers to America 
is largely due to William Bradford, one of the leaders of the 
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nonconformist religious sect that in 
1609 left England for the Netherlands 
to escape persecution for its members’ 
views, and which eleven years later 
embarked on the perilous quest for a 
new home and religious freedom in 
North America.* Bradford, who be- 
tween 1622 and 1656 served thirty one- 
year terms as governor of the New 
World settlement called Plymouth after 
the immigrant’s port of debarkation,** 
recorded the colony’s history in Of Ply- 
mouth Plantation, 1620-1647, a work 
whose poetic and Biblical passages still 
serve, at least once a year at Thanks- 
giving, to represent most Americans’ 
common immigrant experiences. 
Because Bradford provided a list of 
the Mayflower’s passengers and the fate 
of each, the colonists are remembered 
not as obscure and impersonal histori- 
cal figures, but rather as flesh-and- 
blood individuals—mothers, fathers, 
daughters, sons, sisters, and brothers. 
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The tale Bradford told of the Pil- 
grims journey and of the exposure, dis- 
ease, and starvation they endured in 
makeshift lodgings during their first 
months ashore is heart-wrenching. “Of 
these hundred persons which came first 
over in this first ship together,” he 
recorded, “the greater half died in the 
general mortality, and most of them in 
two or three months’ time.” At one 
point, Bradford writes, only six or seven 
healthy colonists remained to nurse, 
cook, wash, and hunt for food for all of 
the others. Six of the Mayflower’s pas- 
sengers died before the end of 1620; 
during the first three months of the new 
year thirty-eight more perished, with 
two or more being buried on some days. 

Of the eighteen married women, only 
four survived the colony’s first months 
in New England. Ten of the husbands, 
eight of twelve adult male servants, and 
nine of the ten men who traveled alone 
also died. Of the thirty-one original chil- 


Of the colony’s eighteen married women, 
only four survived the first months in New 
England. Of the thirty-one children, eight 
died. Four families were wiped out; ten 
children lost at least one parent; and four 
others were left without their guardians. 


*Only about half of the May/flower’s passen- 
gers were Pilgrims. Financial backers of the 
enterprise had added “Strangers”—drawn by 
the opportunity to own land or escape pover- 
ty in England—to their number to bolster 
available labor and skills and to keep the 
colony from being entirely controlled by the 
religious sect. Some of the most famous “Pil- 
grims” were actually Strangers—John and 
Priscilla Alden, Myles Standish, and two who 
became assistant governors of the colony, 
Stephen Hopkins and Richard Warren. The 
common hardship that the “Saints” and 
“Strangers’—as Bradford termed the two 
groups—endured, as well as intermarriage 
among their descendants, has blurred the 
distinction between them. All Mayflower pas- 
sengers are now commonly called “Pilgrims.” 


**TIn 1616 Captain John Smith published A 
Description of New England based on his ex- 
ploration of the region two years earlier. The 
area where the Pilgrims eventually settled is 
called “Plimouth” on the map included in 
that publication. It is commonly presumed 
that the Pilgrims carried a copy of Smith’s 
work with them on their voyage. 


dren, eight died. Four families were 
completely wiped out; ten children lost 
at least one of their parents; and four 
others who had traveled without par- 
ents were left without their guardians.* 


The individual stories of the Mayflow- 
er’s women and children are compelling. 

Elizabeth Hopkins gave birth to her 
son Oceanus at sea while also mother- 
ing her two-year-old daughter Damaris 
and her stepchildren, thirteen-year-old 
Constance and ten-year-old Giles. Mirac- 
ulously, all survived the voyage and the 
first winter, though Oceanus and Da- 
maris did not live to adulthood. Five more 
children eventually were born to the Hop- 
kinses in this inhospitable new land. 

That this family survived when so 
many others perished may well have 
*Many of the Mayflower’s crew were also 
stricken, leaving her to return to England 
with only half her complement. 
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been due to the experience gained by 
Stephen Hopkins during a previous voy- 
age to the New World. Probably the only 
Mayflower passenger to have already 
undertaken such travel, Hopkins in 
1609 had been shipwrecked in Bermu- 
da, where he was almost hanged for 
mutiny. The arguments that got Hop- 
kins in trouble then are believed to have 
been similar to the objections raised by 
some men aboard the Mayflower. This 
time, however, the debate led to the 
“Mayflower Compact,” an agreement 
signed aboard ship by forty-one men of 
the colony that bound them to obey all 
the rules laid down by whatever govern- 
ment was established after landing. 

In early December 1620, Susanna 
White gave birth to her son Peregrine on 
board the Mayflower while it was an- 
chored in the shelter of Cape Cod. Two 
months later her husband William died, 
leaving her with the baby and their five- 
year-old son Resolved. In May, Susanna 
married Edward Winslow, whose first 
wife had died during the winter. Susan- 
na and Edward’s marriage, the first per- 
formed in the new colony, produced five 
children, though only two survived their 
childhoods. Resolved and Peregrine lived 
to adulthood, married women of the 
colony, and fathered fifteen children be- 
tween them. 

Mary Allerton did not fare as well as 
Elizabeth and Susanna. She made the 
journey with her husband Isaac and 
their three young children—eight-year- 
old Bartholomew, six-year-old Remem- 
ber, and four-year-old Mary. On Decem- 
ber 22, a month after the Mayflower 
reached Cape Cod, Mary gave birth to a 
stillborn son and in February 1621 fol- 
lowed him to the grave. The other Aller- 
tons survived; Isaac remarried twice, 
was accused of cheating the colonists in 
business matters, and moved to New 
Haven. Both Bartholomew and Re- 
member also left the colony; he re- 
turned to England, while she moved to 
Salem. Mary died in 1699, the last sur- 
vivor of the Mayflower passengers (ex- 
cluding Peregrine White, not yet born 
during the voyage). 

Sarah Eaton, who carried her nurs- 
ing child Samuel onto the Mayflower, 
died during the colony’s first winter in 
New England, but her son survived. 
Her husband, Francis Eaton, remar- 
ried twice and fathered three more chil- 
dren. Samuel eventually married a 


step-sister and had six children. 
Dorothy Bradford, William’s wife, left 
behind her only child, two-year-old 
John, when she accompanied her hus- 
band to the New World. She fell over- 
board from the Mayflower, anchored 
near Cape Cod, while William was 
away searching for a settlement site. 
Although Bradford and his contempo- 
raries recorded the event as accidental, 
rumors persist to the present day that 
Dorothy actually committed suicide.* 
William and Mary Brewster, who at 
the time were in their fifties, were the 
oldest man and woman to survive the 
“General Sickness” of that first terrible 
winter. Educated at Cambridge Univer- 
sity, William had served as an assistant 
to one of Queen Elizabeth’s secretaries 
of state before joining with the religious 
separatists and becoming a lay minister. 
At one time imprisoned with other 
members of the church, Brewster be- 
came the colonists’ spiritual leader 
when their minister, John Robinson, 
chose to remain in Holland with the ma- 
jority of the congregation. The Brewsters 
brought their two youngest sons, Love, 
age ten, and Wrestling, age eight, with 
them to the New World. Like their par- 
ents, the two Brewster children lived 
through the sickness and starvation of 
the first year. Although Wrestling died 
unmarried at a young age, Love sur- 
vived until 1650, leaving four children. 
Three older Brewster children also ar- 
rived from England on later ships. 
Forty-one-year-old Elinor Billington 
and her family numbered among the 
“Strangers” aboard the Mayflower. 
Bradford called the Billingtons “one of 
the profanest families among us” and 
could not imagine how they “shuffled 
into [our] company.” John Billington 
constantly quarrelled with Bradford 
and other leaders and kept company 
with troublemakers. In 1630 he was 
convicted of murder, gaining the dis- 
tinction of being the first person exe- 
cuted by hanging in the New World. 
The Billingtons’ two sons—John, six- 
teen years old, and Francis, some years 
younger—apparently terrorized the 
other passengers throughout the voy- 
age. Francis endangered the ship by 
firing his father’s fowling piece, ignit- 
*This tale spawned Hollywood’s 1952 drama- 
tization of the Plymouth Adventure, in which 
Gene Tierney as Dorothy fell in love with 
Spencer Tracy as Captain Jones. 


ing a fire that almost spread to nearby 
barrels of gunpowder. And young John 
got lost in the woods in May 1621, only 
to be rescued by Indians and returned 
to a ten-man search party sent from 
the colony. The troublesome youth died 
a few years later, but Francis survived 
to marry and father nine children. 
Priscilla Mullins—today probably 
the best-known of all the Mayflower 
colonists—would have been about six- 
teen years old when she supposedly at- 
tracted the simultaneous attention of 
friends John Alden, a cooper hired by 
the company in Southampton, and 
Myles Standish, a man of military ex- 
perience who looked after the colony’s 
defense. Priscilla had arrived in New 
England with her parents, William and 
Alice, and her brother Joseph, all of 
whom perished during that first win- 
ter. Captain Standish, who was one of 
only two people not afflicted with the 
illness that took so many lives,* had 
lost his wife Rose to the epidemic. 
Henry Wadsworth Longfellow’s poem 
The Courtship of Miles Standish im- 
mortalized the legend of how Standish 
asked Alden to carry his marriage pro- 
posal to Priscilla, who replied, “Why 
don’t you speak for yourself, John?” 
Married soon after, John and Priscilla 
had ten children, who in turn produced 
sixty-nine grandchildren and nearly 
four hundred great-grandchildren. 
Myles Standish found a bride else- 
where and fathered seven children. 
Not all of the children on the May/flow- 
er traveled with parents. Four of the 
youngest, in fact, found themselves vir- 
tually given away to the Pilgrim group. 
Mary, Richard, Jasper, and Ellen More— 
ages four, six, seven, and eight respec- 
tively—had become pawns in a bitter 
custody battle between their parents, 
Catherine and Samuel More. At the age 
of twenty-three, Catherine, an heiress 
and descendant of English and Scottish 
kings, married sixteen-year-old Samuel, 
her third cousin. Catherine subsequent- 
ly gave birth to four children, but divorce 
proceedings cast doubt on their paterni- 
ty. Samuel took the children from their 
mother and entrusted them to members 
of the Pilgrim company. In addition to 
paying for their passage, food, and cloth- 
ing, Samuel arranged for each child ulti- 
Continued on 73 


*The other colonist not stricken was William 
Brewster. 
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PAGES FROM AN AMERICAN ALBUM 


Forgotten Hero of 


ardly anyone who glimpsed the gallant old man 

in reunion parades and anniversary marches— 

ramrod-straight in his saddle, handlebar mous- 

tache luxuriantly combed, mane of white hair 
floating gracefully behind him—could have guessed that 
Joshua Lawrence Chamberlain carried with him some of the 
most painful wounds that any veteran of the Civil War sur- 
vived to endure. 

Chamberlain’s “soldierly bearing,” so much admired in 
wartime, had never failed him, not even after he took bullets 
at Fredericksburg, Petersburg, and Quaker Ridge. And cer- 
tainly not during his finest hour—on July 2, 1863 at the Bat- 
tle of Gettysburg. 

If Gettysburg was the turning point of the Civil War, and 
the second day’s fighting there the “high-water mark of the 
Confederacy,” then Chamberlain—a colonel commanding the 
20th Maine Infantry on the wooded hill known as Little 
Round Top—may deserve recognition as an individual who 
all but changed the course of history. Certainly on that day 
he was the right man in the right place at the right time. 

The “Hero of Little Round Top,” as Chamberlain there- 
after was known, had orders to hold the extreme left flank of 
the strategically vital Union high ground. Again and again 
that day waves of Confederates charged up the hillside, and 
again and again the 20th Maine repulsed them. Outnum- 
bered by more than three to one, Chamberlain’s soldiers not 
only withstood withering frontal attacks that very nearly 
broke their lines; they also fended off attempts to flank the 
regiment—efforts that, had they succeeded, might have 
proved catastrophic for the Army of the Potomac. Finally, 
when each of his surviving men had expended the sixty 
cartridges that he carried (as well as others scavenged from 
the dead and wounded), the colonel led the 20th Maine in a 
desperate, headlong charge down the hillside, driving back 
the stunned Confederates in hand-to-hand combat. 

The failure of General Robert E. Lee’s troops to over- 
whelm the Union’s left flank that afternoon compelled the 
Confederate commander to choose a daring—and as some 
later maintained, suicidal—strategy for the battle’s climac- 
tic third day. Against the advice of his lieutenants, Lee or- 
dered an assault against the Union center by troops under 
Major General George E. Pickett; the doomed effort was re- 
pulsed; and Lee was forced to retreat from Pennsylvania in 
defeat. Pickett’s failed charge entered history and legend 
alike—all but obscuring the penultimate action at Little 
Round Top the day before. 

Now those momentous hours of July 2, during which the 
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very fate of the American Union teetered in the balance, 
have been vividly resurrected in a film [see page 28] that is 
reintroducing to Americans the hero from Maine who had 
become all but forgotten by recent generations. 

Amore unlikely Civil War hero could hardly be imagined. 
The mild-mannered Chamberlain was teaching languages at 
Bowdoin College when President Abraham Lincoln first 
called for volunteers to put down the rebellion. Nearly thir- 
ty-three years old, the slender, unprepossessing theological 
school graduate was by no means a professional soldier. 
Aside from military school instruction as a youth, he had no 
military qualifications, though three generations of ances- 
tors had fought in previous wars. Now, however, Chamber- 
lain’s father objected strenuously to his son’s plan to enlist 
(it is “not our war,” he protested), as did Chamberlain’s wife 
and the conservative trustees of his school. But the man who 
had once heard Harriet Beecher Stowe read from a work-in- 
progress that she later entitled Uncle Tom’s Cabin was sure 
that this was his war. Realizing that Bowdoin would refuse 
him leave of absence to fight, in 1862 he sought a sabbatical 
ostensibly to study in Europe—then joined the Army instead. 

Chamberlain saw ferocious action early. Exposed to re- 
lentless Confederate fire at the disastrous Union rout at 
Fredericksburg, Virginia in 1862, he was painfully wounded 
in the neck and ear. On Little Round Top seven months lat- 
er, Chamberlain was hit again, this time in the foot. By then 
his courage and exploits had earned the colonel the acclaim 
of the Northern press and the respect of his fellow officers. 
In the words of one comrade, the commander of the 20th 
Maine was “one of the most remarkable officers in the his- 
tory of the United States.” 

Chamberlain also turned out to be one of the best writers 
the war produced. His poignant words about Gettysburg 
have informed historians ever since—and in the literature of 
war they have seldom been surpassed. Although he found 
much of what he experienced “too horrible to describe,” 
Chamberlain did recall, unforgettably, a “strange mingled 
roar—shouts of defiance, rally, and desperation . . . mur- 
mured entreaty and stifled moans; gasping prayers. . . 
whispers of loved names; everywhere men torn and broken, 
staggering, creeping, quivering... and dead faces with fixed 
eyes staring into the sky.” Here was a nightmare of des- 
peration which “cannot be told—nor dreamed. How men 
held on,” Chamberlain concluded, “each one knows—not 1.” 

Chamberlain himself held on as relentlessly as anv, serv- 
ing the Army of the Potomac for two more years. Shot in the 
arm at Quaker Ridge, he was spared from death when the 


bullet, continuing toward his heart, was deflected by a pock- 
et mirror. He was wounded again at Petersburg in 1864, a 
bullet ripping through his midsection from one hip to the 
other. The internal injuries were catastrophic, but Cham- 
berlain not only survived; he returned to the field within 
months for limited duty. 

In April, 1865, when Grant had to choose an officer to ac- 
cept the surrender of Lee’s army at Appomatox, it was 
Chamberlain (by this time a breveted major general) to 
whom he accorded that singular honor. On April 12 the 
brigade commander received the weapons of the twenty- 
five thousand battered survivors of Lee’s once-proud force. 
In an unexpected but much-appreciated gesture of gallantry, 
Chamberlain ordered his men to salute the ragged soldiers 
they had grown to respect through countless encounters. 

Chamberlain retired from the service in 1866, having led 
his troops in twenty-four engagements, during which they 
captured 2,700 prisoners and eight battle flags. 

As a civilian, Chamberlain went on to a successful career 
in government and education. He served four terms as gov- 
ernor of Maine (1866-1870), and for the next thirteen years 
as president of his beloved Bowdoin College. In 1893 he 
finally received a much-deserved, long-delayed Medal of 
Honor for his heroism and tenacity at Gettysburg. 

Continuously wracked with pain and illness from his in- 
juries, Chamberlain still managed, fifty years after the Bat- 
tle of Gettysburg, to return to the scene of his greatest tri- 
umph as a member of the committee planning a mammoth 
golden anniversary reunion [see July/August 1993 issue]. 
But by July 1913 his health had deteriorated so dramatical- 
ly that he was unable to attend the event itself. He died the 
following year at the age of eighty-five; his demise was at- 
tributed directly to the still-unhealed battle wounds. 

“There is no promise of life in peace, and no decree of 
death in war,” Chamberlain once declared. In his own career, 
he had. been brave enough to turn his back on peace, and 
strong enough to survive war. Chamberlain once wondered 
“whether in battle we are not affected by fear, so that our 
actions are influenced by it.” But, he concluded: “a soldier 
has something else to think about . . . the instinct to seek 
safety is overcome by the instinct of honor.” 

Joshua Lawrence Chamberlain might have sought safety 
for himself while war tore his nation apart. Instead he 
sought honor. And in the process, he found glory. * 


Harold Holzer, chief communications officer for the Metropolitan 
Museum of Art in New York City, is the author of numerous books 
and articles on Abraham Lincoln and other Civil War topics. 
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SIDELIGHTS ON HISTORY 


The Battle of New 
Orleans 


(King James Version) 


by Gilbert J. Hunt 
with an Introduction by Margaret Fortier 


n 1819 D. Longworth, “Bookseller and Stationer” of 

New York City, published a curious account of the War 

of 1812 by Gilbert J. Hunt entitled The Historical 

Reader: Containing The Late War Between the United 
States and Great Britain, From June, 1812, to February, 
1815. What set this pocket-testament-size history apart was 
the author’s use, through more than 230 pages, of the style 
of writing found in the King James version of the Bible. 

Just four years before Hunt’s work appeared, Americans 
received word that emissaries of the United States govern- 
ment had concluded the Treaty of Ghent with Britain, end- 
ing the war that had raged since 1812. Although the treaty 
provisions demonstrated that the conflict had essentially 
been a draw, the good performance of the U.S. Navy, and the 
nation’s ability to hold its own against its former mother 
country, led many to view the war as an American victory. 

Hunt, who concurred with this optimistic view, wished 
to educate America’s youth about their homeland’s dem- 
onstrated ability to “defend [itself], single-handed, against 
one of the strongest powers of Europe.” Making known the 
“most prominent virtues of the heroes” of the war, he wrote, 
would “inspire in the youthful mind a love for the country 
they defended, and a spirit of honorable emulation, which 
may be highly advantageous to [the] country... .” 

But Hunt sought to teach more than patriotism. He hoped 
that, by adopting “for the model of his style the phraseology 
of the best of books, remarkable for its simplicity and 
strength, the young pupil will acquire . . . a love for the man- 
ner in which the great truths of divine Revelation are con- 
veyed to his understanding, and this will be an inducement 
to him to study the Holy Scriptures.” 

While acknowledging that “a vein of morality” ran through 
his account, Hunt assured readers that the work had “not 
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the smallest bearing on the particular tenets of any religious 
sect, but [is] calculated to be read by all persons, of what- 
ever denomination, who love virtue, valor, and freedom.” 

Hunt’s narration of the events at the Battle of New 
Orleans on the next three pages—indeed his entire history— 
recalls biblical accounts of battles between the Israelites and 
their enemies. While he does not suggest divine intervention 
on the part of the Americans, there can be no mistaking that 
the forces of good are on their side. And in the chapters re- 
produced here, Hunt portrays General Andrew Jackson in a 
light that would do credit to a Joshua or a Gideon. 

There are a few direct biblical illusions, such as the one to 
Jehoshophat on page 52 [verse 11], that require knowledge 
of the Old Testament for complete comprehension, but fa- 
miliarity with the events and personalities involved in the 
conflict would better serve the reader. 

Although his account does not stray far from the truth, the 
author—in his effort to find suitable metaphors—sometimes 
takes poetic license with facts, or is forced to scale things 
down from biblical proportions. For example, while “captains 
of thousands and the captains of hundreds” address Moses 
after the attack on Midian, General Jackson speaks “unto 
his captains of fifties and his captains of hundreds.” 

And, though Hunt makes reference to “the Lord” on nu- 
merous occasions in his history, the “deities” addressed most 
often are the ideals of liberty, freedom, and patriotism. In the 
end, “all the nations of the earth beheld the glory of Col- 
umbia” as she prevailed against the rulers of Britain who, 
“in the fulness of their pride and power, have trampled on 
the altar of Liberty, and violated the sanctuary thereof... .” x 
Assistant editor Margaret Fortier and her husband (who discovered 


a fragile edition of Hunt’s War of 1812 narrative in a used book shop) 
are inveterate collectors of Americana. 


‘ow, when the lords and the counsellors, and the 
wise men of Britain, heard of all the tribula- 
tions that befel them in the land of Columbia, 
they were troubled in their minds.* 

2 And as they had made what they called a demonstration 
at Baltimore, they bethought themselves of making another 
demonstration in the south.** 

3 (Now the true signification, in the vernacular tongue, of 
the word demonstration, had always been familiar to the 
children of Columbia; but the new interpretation, although 
it wounded the pride of Britain, tickled the sons of Columbia; 
for, as the world must think to this day, so they could only 
construe it, an ocular demonstration of British folly.) 

4 So it came to pass, that they gathered together their 
army and their navy, even two score and ten fighting vessels, 
carrying therein about twenty thousand men of war; and the 
name of the chief captain of the navy was Cochrane; and the 
chief captains of the army were Pakenham, Gibbs, and 
Keane.*** 

5 And they essayed to go against the city of New-Orleans, 
which lieth to the south, on the borders of the great river 
Mississippi, in the state of Louisiana, which was covenant- 
ed in good faith, to the United States in the days when Jef- 
ferson presided as the chief governor of the land of Columbia. 

6 But it came to pass, that Jackson, when he had returned 
from the capture of Pensacola, where he corked up the bot- 
tles of iniquity that were ready to be emptied out upon the 
men of Columbia,**** 

7 Had arrived with his army at New-Orleans, he began to 
fortify the place, for he heard it noised abroad that the king 
was bent upon taking the city. 

8 About this time, Jackson communed with Claiborne the 
governor, touching the matter; and as his men of war were 
but few, the valiant husbandmen of Louisiana, Tennessee, 
Kentucky, and the Mississippi Territory, were informed of 
the evil, and accordingly they flocked in multitudes to the 
banners of Jackson.***** 


*Hunt uses “Columbia”—the patriotic name for America that emerged 
during the Revolutionary War—when referring to the U.S. He also 
speaks of the “Great Sanhedrin” (the highest judicial and ecclesiasti- 
cal council of ancient Judaism) when referring to Congress, and of the 
“Chief Governor” in references to President James Madison. 


**Tn September 1814 the British failed in an attempt to capture Bal- 
timore. They saw an attack on New Orleans as a way of diverting 
American attention from Canada, scene of much of the war’s action. 


*“Vice Admiral Alexander Cochrane commanded the British naval 
force assigned to the New Orleans campaign. Lieutenant General Ed- 
ward Pakenham—assisted by Major General John Keane and Major 
General Samuel Gibbs—was placed in charge of the army. 


**** Determined to drive Spain—Britain’s ally—from Florida, Major 
General Andrew Jackson had captured Pensacola in November 1814 
before heading to New Orleans, where he was to take charge of Amer- 
ican forces defending the city. 


*“eee"William C. C. Claiborne was governor of the state of Louisiana. 
He raised as many troops locally as he could, and additional militia 
contingents arrived from Tennessee, Kentucky, and Georgia. (The 
militia in the Mississippi Territory, mentioned by Hunt, was too pre- 
occupied with the Indians to send men to Louisiana.) 


BRITISH FLEET ARRIVES NEAR NEW-ORLEANS 


9 Now, as Jackson and Claiborne had counted upon the ar- 
rival of the strong ships of Britain, so it happened, in the lat- 


ter part of the eighteen hundred and fourteenth year, that 


they made their appearance, even in the twelfth month of 
the year. 

10 And it was so, that when they had come as nigh as they 
could unto the city with their heavy ships, some of which car- 
ried an hundred of the destroying engines, they cast anchor:* 

11 And lo, after having passed a certain dangerous place 
called Pass Christian, they prepared their boats, containing 
more than a thousand men, and sent them in great numbers 
against the boats of Columbia that were upon the waters of 
the lakes about the city. 

12 Now these small vessels of Columbia were commanded 
by Thomas, a brave man, whose sir-name was Jones, and he 
gave them hindrance. 

13 Nevertheless, in the space of about two hours, the boats 
of Columbia were captured by the vessels of Britain, one af- 
ter another, until they were all taken: however, the mariners 
of Columbia fought well, and gained great praise; and the 
loss of the king was about three hundred.** 

14 Now the capture of the gun-boats of the United States 
upon these waters encouraged the servants of the king, so 
they began to land their mighty army upon the shores of 
Columbia in great multitudes from their boats: 

15 And they pitched their tents, and cast up fortifications, 
and prepared to assail the strong hold of Jackson, the chief 
captain. 

16 And, that the host of Britain might be discomfited at 
the onset, Jackson went out with his army against them; but 
the men of war of the king were twofold greater than the 
men of Columbia, so Jackson was unable to drive them away. 

17 However, he fought bravely against them, and slew 
numbers of them; albeit, the slain and maimed of Columbia 
were about two hundred; so Jackson drew back to his en- 
trenchments, and strengthened himself there. 

18 Now this happened on the twenty and third day of the 
twelfth month, in the eighteen hundred and fourteenth year. 

19 And it came to pass, on the twenty-seventh day of the 
same month, that a fighting vessel of the United States, called 
the Carolina, commanded by Daniel, was set fire to, and blown 
up, by the heated balls of the king’s fiery furnace.*** 

20 On the next day, the whole host of Britain gathered 
themselves together, and with their might went against the 
strong hold of Jackson. 


* “ x = » 
By “destroying engines,” Hunt means cannon. 


**By the time Pakenham arrived in New Orleans on Christmas Day, 
Cochrane and Keane had decided to approach New Orleans from the 
south through Lakes Borgne and Ponchartrain, established a base at 
Isle aux Pois (Pea Island) in the Pearl River, and attacked American 
gunboats under the command of Lieutenant Thomas Ap Catesby 
Jones, with the resultant loss of the vessels to the Americans. 


earlier attack, they sought to eliminate the vessel before future engage- 
ments. They built a furnace for hot shot and on December 27 fired on the 
Carolina with the desired effect. The “Daniel” referred to by Hunt with 
such biblical effect is Commodore Daniel Patterson, the ranking U.S. 
naval officer at New Orleans. 
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ATTACKS BY THE BRITISH ON THE ARMY OF GEN. JACKSON 


21 But Jackson let the destroying engines loose upon the 
servants of Britain, and compelled them to return to their en- 
campments with great loss, even an hundred and two score. 

22 Nevertheless, on the first day of the first month of the 
eighteen hundred and fifteenth year, the men of war of 
Britain came again, and strove to dislodge the army of Jack- 
son; but again they were deceived, and lost about an hun- 
dred men. 

23 At this time there arrived to the aid of Jackson about 
two thousand five hundred valiant men, from the back- 
woods of Kentucky.* 

24 Disappointment in their expectations, and failing in their 
attempts to discomfit the army of Columbia, the captains and 
the host of Britain arrayed themselves in their might to go 
against the hold of Jackson with their whole force. 

25 And the morning of the eighth day of the month was 
pitched upon, by the men of Britain, for conquering the host 
of Columbia, and settling themselves in the land of liberty. 

26 So they prepared themselves with their fascines, and 
their scaling ladders, and their bombs, and their rockets, 
and all the weapons of destruction that the ingenuity of 
Britain could invent.** 

27 After which Pakenham, the chief captain of the host of 
the king, spake to the officers and the men of war that were 
under him saying, 

28 Be ye prepared; for, lo! to-morrow, at the dawning of the 
day, our mighty squadrons shall rush upon these Yankees, 
and destroy them. 

29 Here will we establish ourselves upon the borders of 
Columbia; and ye shall be officers, tythemen, and tax-gath- 
ers, under the king, your master: 

30 Moreover, a day and a night shall ye plunder and riot; 
and your watch-word shall be, BEAUTY AND BOOTY!*** 


ow Pakenham, the chief captain of the host of 
Nee: made an end of addressing the officers and 
the soldiers of the king: 

2 And it came to pass, in the one thousand eight hundred 
and fifteenth year of the Christian era, in the first month of 
the year, and on the eighth day of the month, 

3 Being on the Sabbath day, (which, as it is written in the 
scriptures , THOU SHALT REMEMBER AND KEEP HOLY,) 

4 That the mighty army of the king, which had moved out 
of the strong ships of Britain, came, in their strength, to 
make conquest of the territory of Columbia, which lieth to 
the south; 

5 And to place therein a princely ruler, and all manner of of- 


*On January 4, 2,250 Kentucky militiamen, commanded by General 
John Thomas, arrived. These reinforcements from Kentucky’s back- 
woods, though welcomed by Jackson, were ill-clothed, poorly sup- 
plied, and virtually unarmed. Funds from the Louisiana legislature 
and private donors brought the Kentuckians food, blankets, clothing, 
and, for at least some of them, weapons. 


**“Wascines’ were bundles of sticks used for creating temporary for- 
tifications. 


***The British denied the story that their password before the bat- 
tle had been “booty.” 
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ficers, the servants of the king, even unto a tax-gatherer. 

6 So, early in the morning, they appeared before the camp 
of the men of Columbia, even the strong hold which Jackson, 
the chief captain, had fortified. 

7 Their polished steels, of fine workmanship, glittered in 
the sun, and the movement of their squadrons was as the 
waving of a wheat-field, when the south wind passeth gen- 
tly over it. 

8 The fierceness of their coming was as the coming of a 


thousand untamed lions, which move majestically over the 
sandy deserts of Arabia. 

9 And the army rested upon the plains of Mac Prardies,* 
nigh unto the cypress swamp, being distant from the city 
about forty and eight furlongs. 

10 And it was about the rising of the sun, when the batter- 
ing-rams of the king began to utter their noises; and the 
sound thereof was terrible as the roaring of lions, or the voice 
of many thunders. 

11 Moreover, they cast forth bombs, and Congreve rockets, 
weapons of destruction, which were not known in the days 
of Jehoshophat.** 

12 Nevertheless, the soul of Jackson failed him not, neither 
was he dismayed, for he was entrenched round about; and 
when he raised his hand, he held every man’s heart therein. 

13 And Jackson spake, and said unto his captains of fifties, 
and his captains of hundreds, “Fear not; we defend our lives 
and our liberty, and in that thing the Lord will not forsake us. 

14 “Therefore, let every man be upon his watch; and let the 
destroying engines now utter forth their thunders in abun- 
dance: 

15 “And ye cunning back-woodsmen who have known only to 
hunt the squirrel, the wolf, and the deer, now pour forth your 
strength upon the mighty lion, that we may not be overcome.” 


*Actually Macarté’s plantation. 


Sir William Congreve developed the rocket (notorious for its inac- 
curacy) bearing his name as a weapon to bridge the gap between the 
musket and twelve-pounder field gun. 


DEATH OF PAKENHAM (SEE VERSE 25, OPPOSITE PAGE). 


16 And as the black dust cast upon a burning coal instant- 
ly mounteth into a flame, so was the spirit of the husband- 
men of the backwoods of Columbia. 

17 Now the brave men from Tennessee and Kentucky set 
their shining rifles to work, and the destroying engines be- 
gan to vomit their thunders upon the servants of the king. 

18 Twice did the host of Britain, in solid columns, come 
against the entrenchments of Jackson, and twice he drove 
them back. 

19 Moreover, Daniel the brave, who had raised up defences 
upon the banks of the river, likewise let his engines loose 
upon them, and shot into the camp of the king. 

20 And the men of Britain strove to scale the ramparts, 
and get into the strong hold of Jackson; but the husbandmen 
drove them back with great slaughter. 

21 The fire and the smoke, and the deafening noise that 
sounded along the battlements, were tremendous for more 
than the space of two hours, when the dreadful roarings 
ceased, for the warriors of the king fled in confusion. 

22 But when the sulphureous vapors arose, behold the bat- 
tle-ground was covered with the slain and the wounded offi- 
cers and soldiers of the kingdom of Great Britain! 

23 Humanity shuddered at the awful scene, whilst the 
green fields blushed. 

24 Seven hundred of the servants of the king were slain; 
and their whole loss that day was two thousand six hundred 
valiant men, who had fought under Wellington, the champi- 
on of England.* 

25 And Pakenham, the chief captain of the host of Britain, 
the brother-in-law of Wellington, was amongst the slain; 
and they served his body as they had served the body of 
Ross, their chief captain at the Baltimore demonstration, 
preserving it, in like manner, with the strong waters of Ja- 
maica.** 

26 Moreover, one of their chief captains, whose sirname was 
Gibbs, was also slain, and Keane was sorely wounded: so that 
the charge of the host of Britain that remained from the 
slaughter, fell to a certain man whose name was Lambert.*** 

27 The loss of the army of Jackson was only seven slain 
and seven maimed, a circumstance unparalleled in the an- 
nals of history: howbeit, there were about two score slain and 
wounded upon the other side of the river. 

28 Now, the whole loss of the king’s army, from the time 
they came against the country of Louisiana until their de- 
parture, was about five thousand. 


*The final British assault came on the morning of January 8. When the 
dust settled, the Americans had not only held their ground and saved 
New Orleans from falling into British hands, they had inflicted enor- 
mous casualties on the foe while suffering few themselves. Hunt dis- 
torts the losses, but the actual numbers are no less impressive: the 
nearly 2,500 British casualties included 378 killed, 1,518 wounded, and 
548 missing. American casualties totaled 336, including 57 men killed. 


**Among the British losses was Pakenham, brother-in-law to Arthur 
Wellesley, Duke of Wellington, commander of the British troops in 
the war against Napoleon. Hunt explains that Pekenham’s body was 
preserved in rum—as had been the remains of British Major Gener- 
al Robert Ross, fatally wounded at the attack on Baltimore. 


***Major General John Lambert took command of the British forces. 


GRAND BATTLE OF NEW-ORLEANS 


29 After this they were discouraged, for there was but a faint hope 
left for them; so they departed, and went into the strong ships of the 
king, with their chief captain in high spirits. 

30 It is written in the book of Solomon, that a fool laugheth 
at his own folly: now the men of Britain were not inclined to 
laugh, for they were sorely grieved; and, but for the fear of 
the laughter of others, would have wept outright. 

31 And Jackson, the chief captain of the host of Columbia, 
gave great praise to the gallant Coffee, and Carrol, and 
Daniel, whose sirname was Patterson, and all the valiant 
men who fought on that glorious day.* 

32 Moreover, Jackson was honored with great honour by 
the people throughout the land of Columbia; even the great 
Sanhedrin were pleased with him, and exalted his name. 

33 And the inhabitants of New-Orleans were greatly re- 
joiced, and carried him through the streets of the city above 
the rest; and the virgins of Columbia strewed his path with 
roses. 

34 For, lo! he had defended them from the violence of sav- 
ages, who came in search of beauty and booty! 

35 And when the wounded of the host of Britain were 
brought into the city, the fair daughters of Columbia took 
their fine linen and bound up the wounds of the poor faint- 
ing officers and soldiers of the king, and set bread and wine 
before them, to cheer their drooping spirits. 
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36 Now again were the servants of the king disappointed; 
for, as they were sent upon an evil, as well as a foolish er- 
rand, they expected not mercy. 

37 And when they saw the goodness that was showered 
upon them, they said, Surely ye are angels sent down from 
heaven to heal the wounds inflicted by the folly of nations! 

38 And should we again be led on to battle against your 
country, with propositions to violate your happiness, our 
swords, as by magic, shall be stayed, and drop harmless at 
the feet of VIRTUE AND BEAUTY! * 


*Hunt here refers to Brigadier General John Coffee and Major Gen- 
eral William Carroll of the Tennessee Militia. 


JACKSON CROWNED AT NEW ORLEANS (SEE VERSE 33). 53 


Artist James Bama’s portraits of contemporary westerners 
resonate with the timeless spirit of the American frontier. 


AMERICA IN ART 


FLECTIONS 
OF THE PAST 


Paintings by James Bama 
with an introduction by Peter H. Hassrick 
accompanying text by Elmer Kelton 


o painter shares a more funda- 

mental role in the figurative tra- 

dition of western American art 
than Wyoming portraitist James Bama. 

Seeking a new life after more than 
twenty years as a commercial illustrator 
in New York City, Bama moved to Wyo- 
ming in 1968. The state that boasts the 
smallest population of any in the Union 
soon became his living studio. 

Intrigued most by the people he en- 
countered in his freshly discovered west- 
ern world, Bama became a painter not of 
scenes past, nor of great men and wom- 
en, but rather of contemporary western- 
ers who move in and out of quasi-historic 
roles within our own time. His simple 
but wonderfully transmuted portraits 
depict both descendants of the Old West 
who pay homage to their heritage and 
people of the New West who re-create its 
history. To his canvas he brings cow- 
boys—their images as reflective of the vi- 


tality of today’s West as they are nostal- 
gic of yesterday’s; outfitters—present- 
day symbols of the trapper era; and In- 
dians—some of whom are young and dy- 
namic forces within their tribes, and oth- 
ers old enough to be but a single genera- 
tion removed from the proud chiefs who 
defended a way of life now partially lost 
to history. 

The world Bama creates is filled with 
real men and women, each dominated by 
his or her own symbolic essence. “The way 
people feel inside is not always the way 
they appear outwardly,” he says. “In my 
paintings, I try to capture their innermost 
feelings. I like to think that the body of 
work I produce makes a valid statement 
about life and is unique in that it is not 
something that has been done before.” x 


Peter H. Hassrick is director of the Buffalo Bill Histori- 
cal Center in Cody, Wyoming. Award-winning western 
writer Elmer Kelton is the author of more than thirty 
novels and nonfiction works 


This portfolio is excerpted from The Art of James Bama, with text by Elmer Kelton. Copyright ©1992 by the Greenwich Workshop, Inc. 
Reproduced by permission of Bantam Books, a division of Bantam Doubleday Dell Publishing Group, Inc. All rights reserved. 


54 OPPOSITE: PORTRAIT OF CHESTER MEDICINE CROW (1972, DETAIL OF THE ORIGINAL); SEE PAGE 56 FOR ACCOMPANYING CAPTION. 


CHESTER. 
MEDICINE 
CROW 


A visit to Bama’s home by Chester 
Medicine Crow (previous page) was 
one of the highlights of the artist’s 
early years in Wyoming. The dignified 
old gentleman offered Bama a direct 
link with the frontier, for he was a son 
of Chief Medicine Crow, a distinguished 
Crow tribal leader during the final 
years of Indian warfare. “He was the 
first male Indian I painted,” recalls 
Bama: “He was part yesterday and 
part today.” Chester Medicine Crow 
was stone deaf, and Bama was unable 
to communicate the way he wanted 
him to pose. The Indian seemed to 
feel that he was expected to sit stiffly 
and formally, so that is the way 

the artist painted him. Chester 
Medicine Crow posed with his father’s 
forty-six-star American flag and 

with several of his accouterments, 
including headdress, peace pipe, and 
a medal presented by President 
Woodrow Wilson [see cover illustration]. 
Chief Medicine Crow was noted for 
having achieved all four of his tribe’s 
standard deeds of valor: “counting 
coup” by touching an enemy; snatching 
away a bow or gun in hand-to-hand 
combat; stealing a horse picketed in 
an enemy camp; and being the plan- 
ner of a successful raid. 
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CROW 


INDIAN 


Bama met Henry 
Bright Wings (left) 
during a medicine 
ceremony in the tepee 
of a Crow medicine 
man at Wyola, 
Montana. At that time 
the sixty-eight-year-old 
Indian had his hair 
cut short and was 
wearing a “white- 
man” shirt and 
trousers. Bama was 
impressed by his 
classic face, which he 
thought would have 
been appropriate on 
the back of a buffalo 
nickel. When Bright 
Wings visited Cody, 
Wyoming several 
years later, Bama 
asked him to pose in 
historical clothing 
that included a pre- 
1900 headdress and a 
very old buffalo robe. 
The Crows were a 
branch of the Hidatsa, 
almost always in 
conflict with the 
tribes who neighbored 
them because of fierce 
competition for their 
favored hunting 
grounds. During the 
Indian wars of the 
Post-Civil War era, 
they frequently allied 
themselves with the 
U.S. military against 
such traditional 
enemies as the Sioux 
and Cheyenne. In 
return, they received 
an extensive Montana 
reservation, but this 
was substanially 
whittled down under 
pressure from white 
interests. The Little 
Bighorn Battlefield 
near Garryowen, 
Montana is situated 
on Crow lands. 
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Francis Setting Eagle (right) was ninety-four years old when 


he posed for Bama—and so frail that the artist feared his F RA M C, IS 


subject might not survive the posing sessions. Bama found 
that Setting Eagle was not only the oldest living Arapaho $, ET T: ING 

at that time but also a highly revered tribal elder. A solid 

link with the frontier past, he was born near Fort Washakie 
in the Wyoming Territory in 1882. He was seven years old E A G E 

when the Ghost Dance religion began its sweep through 
the Plains tribes, climaxing in the terrible Army shootings of the Sioux at Wounded 
Knee. In 1892 he became the first pupil at the Franciscan Sisters’ school at St. 
Stephens. He herded cattle on the reservation, appeared in the film “The Covered 
Wagon,” and began a lifelong friendship with Colonel Tim McCoy, who served as 
interpreter for the Indians working on that picture. Beginning in 1903, and 
throughout the rest of his life, Francis Setting Eagle performed with the Eagles, 
the drum unit for Arapaho tribal ceremonies. His ancient black reservation hat 
and drum shield were buried with him, six months after he posed for Bama. 
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PLAINS 
INDIAN 


Although the image 
at left is among 
Bama’s most striking 
portraits, he never 
got to know the 
subject’s name. He 
saw the young man 
at a Crow fair; the 
riders moved on 
before the artist had 
a chance to speak. 
The synthesis of 
outfit and dramatic 
attitude was a happy 
accident; Bama has 
never again seen 
quite the same mix of 
elements. “It is some- 
thing you could never 
get in a pose,” he 
declares. “He could 
have been living in 
1879, not 1979.” 
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POWWow 
DANCER 


Billman Hayes (right) and his 
wife Joyce caught Bama’s eye 
when they performed Indian 
dances on Native American day 
at the Buffalo Bill Historical 
Center in Cody. The couple 
belong to the Shoshone- 
Bannock dance troupe, which 
has performed throughout the 
United States and Canada. 
Although Joyce is a Shoshone, 


Billman is a Maricopa Indian 
from Arizona. 
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GEORGE 
WASHINGTON 
BROWN 


George Washington Brown 
(above) was ninety-two years 
old when Bama first met him. 
Even at that age, Wyoming’s 
oldest living stagecoach driver 
had a strong grip. No longer 
able to live with complete 
independence but refusing to 
enter a nursing home, he took a 
room in a Cody hotel and 
remained there until his death 
at ninety-five. During these 
twilight years, Brown enjoyed 
hanging out on a street corner 
with other Cody old-timers, 
often bickering with them 

over particulars of events from — 
the distant past. 
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A cowboy who at various times worked as a trapper, camp 

79-YE A Re- cook, hunting guide, deputy sheriff, and coal miner, 
seventy-nine-year-old Al Smith (below) was another of the 

O [D many colorful old-timers Bama found when he moved to 

Wyoming in the late 1960s. At age sixteen Smith began 
working in the coal mines, where he survived an explosion 

COWB OY that killed forty-eight of his co-workers. Later he served as 
a deputy sheriff in Wyoming’s Sweetwater and Lincoln 
counties. In retirement Smith re-created a sense of his past 
by wearing his ranching outfit-complete with red 
neckerchief, blue-jean jumper, pistol, and chaps—and charming 
tourists with stories of Wyoming’s early days. 


HUNTING 
CAMP 
WRANGLER 


Jesse Ballantyne 
(left) is a Canadian 
cowboy who has lived 
in the United States 
for some years. 
Besides working with 
horses and cattle on 
a Wyoming ranch, 
Ballantyne performs 
for ranch guests, 
playing guitar and 
singing western 
songs, some of them 
his own. He is 
portrayed here in the 
working outfit he 
wore on his return 
from a remote horse 
camp; he used the 
revolver to frighten 
marauding bears 
away from his horses. 
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SIDELIGHTS ON HISTORY 


The Day the Sn 


62 "THE SMOKERS’ REBELLION” BY GEORGE H. BOUGHTON; AN ENGRAVING AFTER THE PAINTING IN THE CORCORAN GALLERY OF ART, WASHINGTON, D.C. ILLUSTRATION FROM CULVER PICTURES, NEW YORK CITY 


by Joseph Gustaitis 


iokers Rebelled 


Recent restrictions against the 
public use of tobacco are 

only the latest in a long line 
of attempts to suppress the 
controversial habit. 


n June 1993 the city of Los Ange- 
les enacted an ordinance that 
outlawed smoking in all of the 
citys seven thousand restau- 
rants.* This ban came on top of earlier 
legislation that had already made it il- 
legal to smoke in any Los Angeles gro- 
cery store, elevator, public building, or 
theater. 

These stringent regulations are but 
the latest and most dramatic examples 
in the United States of a growing an- 
tipathy toward the use of tobacco—ev- 
ident not only in changing public be- 
havior (during the past forty years the 
percentage of smokers among Ameri- 
can adults has dropped from more than 
fifty percent to about twenty-five) but 
in government policy. 

That a majority of the public, en- 
lightened by studies demonstrating the 
dangers not only of long-term tobacco 
use but also of second-hand smoke, 
seems to be spurning nicotine for health 
reasons is unprecedented. But efforts 


by officialdom to stamp out the noxious 
weed are hardly new. Europeans had 
barely become acquainted with the 
habit they acquired from natives of the 
New World before authorities made 
their first unsuccessful attempts to sup- 
press it. 

The first European smoker is said to 
have been one Rodrigo de Jerez, a 
sailor on one of Christopher Colum- 
bus’s later voyages to the West Indies. 
When Jerez returned to Spain and be- 
gan blowing smoke from his nose, the 
Inquisition, assessing him as one dia- 
bolically possessed, tossed him into 
prison. 

The smoking habit nevertheless 
spread inexorably across the Continent, 
reaching most of the nations of western 
Europe by the middle of the sixteenth 
century. Although tradition credits Vir- 
ginia colonizer Sir Walter Raleigh with 
popularizing tobacco in England through 
his introduction of smoking to Queen 
Elizabeth’s court in the 1580s,** sailors 


*The non-smoking ordinance in Los Angeles restaurants is the focus of an appeal by tobacco- 
loving diners—but nevertheless remains in effect pending any decision by the courts. 


ing water in his face to put out the fire. 


**One story tells of Raleigh’s servant, upon first catching sight of his master smoking, dash- 
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Greatly 
annoyed by 
the fractious 
meetings of 
the good 
people of New 
Amsterdam, 
and observing 
that on these 
occasions the 
pipe was ever 
in their mouth, 
Governor 
Kieft began to 
think that the 
pipe was at 
the bottom of 
the affair, and 
that there 
was some 
mysterious 
affinity 
between 


politics and 
tobacco 


smoke. 


| and residents of English seaports were 


familiar with the nicotine-producing 
plant* long before that. 

By 1603 smoking had become so per- 
vasive in England that King James I 
wrote “A Counter-Blaste to Tobacco” in 
which he denounced its use as “a cus- 
tom loathsome to the eye, hateful to the 
nose, harmful to the brain, [and] dan- 
gerous to the lungs,” by which “persons 
of mean condition consume their wages 
and time to their great injury and to 
the general corruption.” To discourage 
the habit James raised the duty on to- 
bacco imports by 4,000 percent. The 
plan proved too successful; the high 
tariff led so many people to abandon 
the use of tobacco that tax revenues 
dropped precipitously, forcing James to 
rescind his earlier action.** Such are 
the risks of “sin taxes.” 


Perhaps the most colorful story about 
early strictures against the use of to- 
bacco comes from the Dutch colony of 
New Amsterdam—courtesy of that 
great American writer Washington Irv- 
ing. In 1809 Irving published his first 
book, a lighthearted romp through the 
history of his hometown, which he en- 
titled A History of New York from the 
Beginning of the World to the End of the 
Dutch Dynasty and presented as the 
work of a fictional character named 
Diedrich Knickerbocker. 

This book is, to be sure, a satire in 
which Irving vented his ire at Thomas 
Jefferson and his political party, and 
some of it should be taken as tongue in 
cheek. But we do know that Irving did 
his homework, mostly in the New York 
Society Library, and the volume was 
easily the most complete history of 
Dutch New York written up to that time. 

In any case, the story of Willem 
Kieft’s anti-tobacco crusade is just too 
good to die and has passed into folklore. 

Forty-year-old Willem Kieft was the 
fifth director general (governor) of New 


Netherlands for the Dutch West India 
Company, taking up his post in New 
Amsterdam in 1637. He tried to reform 
the fledgling community, plagued as it 
was by smugglers and illegal traders, 
by passing strict ordinances that for- 
bade any sailor from remaining in town 
after sundown; required the licensing 
of all traders; and even stipulated that 
all residents go to bed when the church 
bell rang at 9:00 P.M. 

Although conditions within the col- 
ony might have justified some of Kieft’s 
measures, the vain and cantankerous 
gray-eyed governor whose mouth turned 
down at the corners “like the muzzle of 
an irritable pug-dog” sometimes over- 
stepped his bounds. Kieft did not en- 
dear himself to his subjects, for exam- 
ple, when he waited until a bunch of 
them had gotten drunk at a wedding 
party before conning them into pledg- 
ing donations toward the building of a 
church—an expense that should have 
been borne by the company. 

But the most obstinate thing he did 
was to challenge the town’s smokers. 

_The frequent unearthing of frag- 
ments of white clay pipes in archeologi- 
cal digs in New York City attests to the 
fondness of the Dutch burghers for 
smoking. Kieft, Irving tells us, observed 
that whenever the fractious residents of 
New Amsterdam gathered, “the pipe 
was ever in their mouth’—leading him 
to conclude that there must be “some 
mysterious affinity between politics and 
tobacco smoke. Determined to strike at 
the root of the evil, he began, forthwith, 
to rail at tobacco as a noxious, nauseous 
weed, filthy in all its uses; and as to 
smoking he denounced it as a heavy tax 
upon the public pocket, a vast consumer 
of time, a great encourager of idleness 
and a deadly bane to the prosperity and 
morals of the people.” If Kieft had 
known about the dangers of second- 
hand smoke, he surely would have men- 
tioned them too. 


*Nicotine—the distinctive, addictive ingredient of the tobacco plant—was named for a French 
ambassador to Spain, Jean Nicot, who obtained and sent early samples of tobacco to Cather- 


ine de Medici in Paris. 


it was the chief agricultural product and leading export of English colonists in Virginia. Ac- 


, cording to historian George Bancroft, “the fields, the gardens, the public squares, and even the 
F streets of Jamestown were planted with tobacco,” and the plant “eventually became, not only 


the staple, but the currency of the colony.” In 1619 for example, in the words of one old account, 
“ninety agreeable persons, young and incorrupt, and in 1621, sixty more maids, of virtuous ed- 
ucation, young and handsome, were sent out from London, on a marriage speculation. The first 
lot of females was bought by the colonists for one hundred and twenty pounds of tobacco each; 
but the second lot brought one hundred and fifty pounds each.” 
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Perhaps Kieft was just throwing his 
weight around—perhaps he wanted to 
see just how far he could carry his dic- 
tatorial ambitions; whatever the moti- 
vation, he outlawed smoking through- 
out the New Netherlands.* 

There were few things that Kieft 
might have done, says Irving, that 
would have caused a greater stir. For 
the New Netherlander’s pipe was “his 
constant companion and solace... ; 
was never out of his mouth...; was a 
part of his physiognomy .. . You might 
as well take away his nose!” 

The doughty citizens of New Amster- 
dam, flustered mightily by the new law, 
congregated at their governor’s door— 
armed, as Irving describes it, “with 
pipes and tobacco boxes, and an im- 
mense supply of ammunition”—where 
they “fell to smoking with tremendous 
violence.” 

“The testy Willem,” Irving goes on, 
“issued forth like a wrathful spider, de- 
manding the reason of this lawless fu- 
migation. The sturdy rioters replied by 
lolling back in their seats and puffing 
away with redoubled fury; raising such 
a murky cloud that the governor was 
fain to take refuge in the interior of his 
castle.” 

Following negotiations in which the 
governor “was gradually smoked into 
terms,” relates Irving, the protestors 
agreed to replace their long pipes with 
shorter, less obtrusive ones—which 
“could be stuck into one corner of the 
mouth, or twisted in the hat-band; and 
would never be in the way.” But even 
this limited prohibition did not stick— 
in part because Kieft himself was not 
around that much longer. What Irving 
called the “Pipe Plot” was but a wrinkle 
in that governor’s ill-starred tenure; he 
went on to much more serious and 
poorly conceived enactments of public 
policy, most notably his mishandling of 
the colony’ relations with the sur- 
rounding Indian tribes. 

First, “Willem the Testy” antago- 
nized the natives by attempting to levy 


a tax (to be paid in furs, corn, and 
wampum) on them. The fort on Man- 
hattan’s tip was in serious need of re- 
pair. The governor reasoned that the lo- 
cal tribes needed the protection it of- 
fered from the Iroquois as much as 
anyone, so why shouldn’t they help 
meet the expense? When the Indians 
didn’t see it his way, the tax idea died, 
but Kieft did not forgive or forget their 
refusal to cooperate. 

As the colony expanded, it became in- 
creasingly clear to New Amsterdam’s 
once-friendly Indian neighbors that the 
Dutch were out to displace them. Fric- 
tion between the settlers and the Indians 
gradually escalated, reaching hideous 
proportions in 1643 when the Wap- 
pingers** sought protection from attacks 
by their Iroquois enemies. Kieft un- 
leashed his troops, not against the ma- 
rauders, but against the refugees! The 
outcome was a totally unnecessary Indi- 
an war that seriously jeopardized the 
very existence of the colony. 

By the time peace was restored in 
1645, news had reached Holland of 
Kieft’s brutality and his numerous 
blunders, which by this time included a 
tax on beer to meet the cost of the Indi- 
an war. 

Kieft was called home to defend him- 
self against the charges. He sailed from 
New Amsterdam aboard the Princess in 
August 1647, along with three of his 
chief critics. But en route the ship was 
wrecked on the coast of Wales; only 
twenty passengers survived, and Kieft 
was not among them. He was replaced in 
New Amsterdam by a much more for- 
midable director general—the colony’s 
last—that fierce, peg-legged warrior Pe- 
ter Stuyvesant.*** 

In searching for a figure of speech, 
one might say that the smoke from the 
Pipe Plot had cleared long before then. 
But, of course, exactly the opposite hap- 
pened. * 


New York writer Joseph Gustaitis has con- 
tributed some thirty articles to the pages of 
American History Illustrated 


*Kieft may have had some practical, contemporary basis for his unpopular edict. The colonial 
government in Massachusetts passed laws against smoking in 1638 and 1646. The latter or- 
dinance, inspired by the danger to the community posed by careless smoking, provided that 


one could smoke only when five miles or more from any town. These strictures, like those in 


New Amsterdam, failed to curtail the habit. 


to the British, who renamed it New York. 


ee Stuyvesant served until 1667, when the Dutch surrendered the colony of New Netherlands 


The immediate 
effect of Willem 
the Testy’s 
prohibition 
against 
smoking was 
a popular 
commotion. A 
vast multitude 
armed with 
pipes and 
tobacco boxes, 
and an 
immense 
supply of 
ammunition, 
sat them- 
selves down 
before the 
governor's 
house, and 
fell to 
smoking with 
tremendous 
violence. 
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covered its Enigma machine and relat- 
ed materials. 

It was a major breakthrough for Al- 
lied intelligence; the British would turn 
their decriptions of German radio 
transmissions to devastating use. Al- 
though Dénitz had no way of knowing 
what had happened, he could soon 
sense that something had changed as 
merchant-ship kills declined and 
transatlantic convoys were mysterious- 
ly rerouted around prowling wolf packs. 

In February 1942, however, British 
intelligence again found itself stymied 
when the Kriegsmarine introduced 
“Triton,” a cipher variation utilizing an 
additional rotor in the Enigma ma- 
chine. Allied losses almost doubled 
during the weeks that followed the 
change, and they continued to escalate 
through the remainder of the year. 

Off the U.S. East and Gulf coasts, 
meanwhile, Operation “Drumbeat” U- 
boats enjoyed the best hunting the war 
was ever to offer. The killings took place 
fast and frequently; between January 
and March 1942, German submarines 
sank 1.25 million tons of shipping near 
American shores. The unremitting as- 
sault wrought far more destruction on 
the nation’s resources than had the 
Japanese attack at Pearl Harbor. 

Along Atlantic Coast beaches, strol- 
lers came upon sodden life jackets, 
streaks of tar, and bits of wreckage. Into 
seaports rescue vessels brought half- 
clad survivors, burned, oil-smeared, 
and bandaged. The U.S. Navy pointed- 
ly withheld the grim facts from the 
American public. 

In one particularly humiliating 
episode, on February 28 the U-578 
caught the USS Jacob Jones, the only 
Navy destroyer in the Eastern Sea 
Frontier, off the New Jersey coast. Two 
torpedoes sent her down, swathed in 
flames. Nearly all of her crewmembers 
were lost. 

After sundown, the sky-glows of 
New York, Boston, Miami, Key West, 
and other cities along the coast silhou- 
etted merchant ships as far as thirty 
miles offshore, making the solitary 
vessels easy targets. Though war-wise 
Britain and Germany enforced black- 
outs, the U.S. government for months 
declined to invoke total darkness along 
the East Coast. The fatuous thought, 


at first, was that it was better—for the 
sake of morale—to let the home-front 
population live a “business as usual” il- 
lusion than to acknowledge the clear 
and present danger lurking at the con- 
tinent’s edge. 

Moving into the Gulf of Mexico, 
German U-boats—their range extend- 
ed by mid-ocean refuelings from 
“milch-cow” submarine tankers— 
scored sinkings at the rate of one a day. 
A favorite tactic was to lie just off the 
mouth of the Mississippi and wait for 
departing and arriving tankers. Dur- 
ing one vicious two-week foray in the 
Gulf, the U-507, commanded by Korvet- 
tenkapitan Harro Schact, sent the 
freighters Alcoa Puritan, Amapala, 
Norlindo, Ontario, and Torny, and the 
tankers Joseph M. Cudahy, Munger T. 
Ball, and Virginia, to the bottom. 

Admiral Ernest King, the steely 
USS. chief of naval operations, at first 
seemed to disdain the U-boat legions. 
He had few enough destroyers to spare 
for coastal patrol; those not in the Pa- 
cific were being used for mid-Atlantic 
work. And King held that “a convoy 
without adequate protection is worse 
than none”—a view directly opposed to 
the British experience. 

By April 1942, merchant casualties 
finally became so telling that irate 
Chief of Staff General George Mar- 
shall insisted King put a convoy sys- 
tem into effect: “The losses by sub- 
marines off our Atlantic seaboard and 
in the Caribbean,” he warned, “now 
threaten our entire war effort.” 

The Navy desperately put make- 
shift “bucket brigades” into action. By 
day, cutters and trawlers shepherded 
makeshift convoys of freighters and 
tankers along the coastal route; as 
sunset approached, the ships were 
herded into the safety of a convenient 
port or, if lacking such a protected an- 
chorage, into pens improvised from an- 
tisubmarine nets. 

By fall, routes for local and express 
runs stretched from Canada to Brazil. 
The belated measures proved success- 
ful; during the second half of 1942 
more than 9,000 merchant vessels 
moved in convoys along the coast, and 
fewer than forty ships were sunk. 

April 1942 also marked the first 
sinking of a U-boat by the U.S. Navy. 


In a night action off the North Caroli- 
na coast, the destroyer Roper battered 
the U-85 with shell-fire and depth 
charges.* This time, it was the Ameri- 
cans’ turn to view the floating bodies of 
enemy dead. 


With the “Happy Time” off U.S. coasts 
ended, 1943 saw Dénitz—newly pro- 
moted to commander in chief of the 
German Navy—shifting the focus of 
his U-boat operations to the mid-At- 
lantic. There, south of Greenland, 
shipping lanes crossed a vulnerable 
“black hole” that was beyond the reach 
of land-based patrol planes. 

By the beginning of the year code- 
breakers at Bletchley Park were again 
able to decipher German U-boat com- 
munications, but in March yet another 
cipher variation again left them scram- 
bling. Although it took only two weeks 
to break the new code, that was long 
enough for the U-boats to mark the 
month as a time of triumph. With Al- 
lied naval intelligence baffled, the sub- 
marines went on a rampage. 

In mid-March Dönitz scored his 
greatest victory. German intelligence 
had intercepted messages that told of 
two large convoys (HX229 and 
SC122), eastbound from New York. 
Nearly forty U-boats, in three groups, 
were directed into position to intercept 
them. The sweeping action in waters 
south of Greenland lasted four days 
and nights; in a panorama of torpedo 
wakes, ships ablaze, smashed life- 
boats, and men thrashing about in 
heavy seas, the submarines sank 
twenty-one ships. More than two hun- 
dred U.S. merchant seamen went into 
the depths. The cost to Dénitz was a 
single submarine. 

Within the space of three weeks that 
March, U-boats put eighty-five mer- 
chant vessels—half a million tons of 
shipping—under. Royal Navy histori- 
an Stephen Roskill later noted that 
“the Germans never came so near to 
disrupting communication between 
the New World and the Old as in 
March 1943.” 

Dénitz, with his submarine force 
now approaching an operational 
*See “Night of the Roper” in the October and 


November 1984 issues of American History 
Illustrated. 


strength of nearly 240 boats, sensed 
victory at sea. 


But even as the U-boat commander ex- 
ulted, the tide of war in the Atlantic 
began a fateful turn against the Ger- 
mans. During the final days of March 
1943, Bletchley Park cryptanalysts, 
with startling suddenness, unraveled 
the new code variation, and the Allies 
were again able to sense out the sub- 
marines and strike back. 

Also during March, an Atlantic Con- 
voy Conference convened in Washing- 
ton, D.C., to resolve the lack of coordi- 
nation between Allied forces—a weak- 
ness that had contributed significantly 
to convoy disasters. Allied participants 
established three equal antisubmarine 
commands: American, British, and 
Canadian. Responsibility for protection 
of North Atlantic convoys was divided 
between Britain and Canada, with 
each country responsible for ships en 
route between its shore and midocean. 
The Americans controlled coastal con- 
voys between New York and Halifax, 
Nova Scotia; transatlantic convoys 
from the U.S. and Caribbean to Gibral- 
tar and North Africa; and tanker con- 
voys from the Dutch West Indies to 
Britain. To coordinate American opera- 
tions, Admiral King created the Tenth 
fleet, a shore-based military and civil- 
ian force that transformed the U.S. an- 
tisubmarine effort into a model of effi- 
ciency and effectiveness. 

Also tipping the balance in favor of 
the Allies in the spring of 1943 was the 
arrival at air bases in Newfoundland, 
Iceland, and Northern Ireland of long- 
range B-24 Liberator bombers; for the 
first time, air patrols covered the en- 
tire three-thousand mile convoy route. 

As of mid-1943, the hunter was be- 
coming the hunted. America and Brit- 
ain were bringing decisive new forces 
and weapons to bear against the U- 
boats in relentless succession. Escort 
carriers. Destroyer escorts. Subchasers. 
Long-range Catalina, Sunderland, Mar- 
iner, and Halifax patrol planes in grow- 
ing numbers. High-powered Leigh air- 
craft-searchlights. Plane-borne radar. 
Ship-mounted high-frequency direc- 
tion-finders. “Fido” homing torpedoes. 
“Hedgehog” depth-charge batteries. 
“Mark-9” depth-charges. 

One of the first indications of the 
shifting balance came in May. Convoy 


AMERICA’S FORGOTTEN HEROES 


Not until 1988—more than four 
decades after America’s victory in 
World War II—did the nation finally 
accord veteran’s status to the men of 
the U.S. Merchant Marine. 

Their combat record and sacrifices 
in both the Atlantic and Pacific the- 
aters were extraordinary. Some 680 
US.-flag merchant ships were sunk 
by the enemy. Another 140 were dam- 
aged. More than 6,800 merchant sea- 
men gave their lives in the conflict. 
And more than 600 others endured 
captivity in German and Japanese 
prisoner-of-war camps. 

Merchant seamen took part in ev- 
ery major World War II invasion, in- 
cluding landings at North Africa, 
Sicily, Italy, Normandy, Guadal- 
canal, Tarawa, Saipan, the Philip- 
pines, Iwo Jima, and Okinawa. By 
war’s end they had served on more 
than 5,000 ships—and were deliver- 
ing war materials to the fighting 
front at the rate of more than 8,000 
tons an hour. 

During much of World War II, 
American merchant seamen suffered 
casualties at rates comparable with 
those experienced by the hardest-hit 
front-line combat units of the nation’s 
armed forces. “We were a suicide 
squad,” engineer Frank Bahr de- 
clares, “all civilians, all volunteers.” 

“The Merchant Marine Academy 
was the only service that sent cadets 
into combat prior to graduation,” 
adds Captain Charles Renick, a 
World War II veteran who now is ex- 
ecutive director of the Merchant Ma- 
rine Academy Museum at Kings 
Point, New York. “Some 650 cadets 
were on ships that were sunk—some 
experiencing sinkings two or three 
times. In all, 142 cadets from the 
Academy were killed in the war.” 

The merchant service's heavy loss- 
es were kept quiet. “For two rea- 
sons—security and morale,” explains 
historian Benjamin Hammer, execu- 
tive director of BATLANT (Battle of 
the Atlantic Historical Society), a 
group working to win wider recogni- 
tion for the Merchant Marine. “The 
government did not want to give out 
details about wartime shipping. Nor 
did it want the American people to 


know how badly things were going in 
the Atlantic.” A merchant seaman’s 
family and neighbors well knew of 
his contribution; others quite likely 
did not. “But once the war was won,” 
declares Hammer, “what the bu- 
reaucrats in Washington did to the 
merchant mariners was reprehensi- 
ble. They treated them like second- 
class citizens, and worse.” 

By the time Congress finally 
awarded veteran’s status, tens of 
thousands of World War II merchant 
mariners had died. And many of 
those still living were too far along in 
years to make much use of the bene- 
fits finally granted them. 

The government’s belated recog- 
nition of men of the U.S. Merchant 
Marine as full-fledged veterans rep- 
resents a symbolic victory, at least, 
for “old hands.” But bitter feelings 
linger. “I wound up a prisoner of 
war, held by the Japanese for three 
years,” says Joseph Vernick, a di- 
rector of the U.S. Merchant Marine 
Veterans of World War II. “Being a 
prisoner meant maltreatment and 
starvation. What I got from the gov- 
ernment was a dollar a day for 
my internment time. When I came 
home my face needed plastic 
surgery. And I had to pay for that 
myself.” 

What Vernick and others feel isn’t 
a matter of money, however. It has to 
do with honor. 

Men of the merchant fleets hold 
on to proud memories. Some get to- 
gether at chapter meetings with ship- 
mate-veterans. A few live out their 
days at Sailors Snug Harbor—a res- 
idence for former seafarers on the 
Outer Banks of North Carolina. 
Here, they have a sweeping view of 
the waters they knew so well. 

“Nowadays, at the end,” says Ver- 
nick, “a merchant seaman gets a 
grave marker and a flag. There are 
no cemeteries for men of the mer- 
chant marine. Those who died in the 
war lie at the bottom of the seven 
seas. So they have no markers. But 
those of us who are left know, and I 
like to think America knows, that we 
served our nation well. Back then, 
when we were young.” * 
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ONS-5, made up of forty-three mer- 
chant ships and nine escorts, fought its 
way through fifty U-boats amidst fog- 
banks and snowstorms off Newfound- 
land. Given advance warning of the 
German plans, the Allies had sent five 
destroyers to the convoy’s rescue. These 
were followed by smaller vessels and, 
when the weather cleared, by patrolling 
Royal Canadian Air Force flying boats. 
The U-boats managed to sink thirteen 
merchant ships, but in turn the Allied 
planes and escort ships delivered a 
telling blow against the Germans, de- 
stroying seven submarines. 

The convoy’s strike-back prefaced 
what was to become known as “Black 
May” among U-boat crews. Throughout 
the month, ominous signals flashed 
from points across the Atlantic to U- 
boat headquarters. “Attacked. Sink- 
ing.” “Attacked by corvettes. Sinking.” 
“Aircraft. Bombed. Rammed by de- 
stroyer.” “Air attack. Sinking.” 

During the disastrous month, Dönitz 
lost forty U-boats. It was his com- 
mand’s greatest loss in battle to date. 
“The destruction of every 10,000 tons 
was paid for by the loss of one U-boat,” 
he confided in his diary. “The losses 
have therefore reached an unbearable 
height.” Somewhere in wreckage at the 
bottom of the Atlantic rested the body 
of Dénitz’s son. 

On May 24, acknowledging that his 
submarines could no longer survive in 
the face of such odds, Dönitz ordered 
them out of the North Atlantic and 
into safer waters south of the Azores. 
His hope was that, given time, his na- 
tion’s scientists would somehow equip 
him with new super U-boats. 

“The thunderbolt—so long and so 
fearfully awaited—had fallen,” later 
wrote Wolfgang Frank, a German war 
correspondent assigned to U-boat 
headquarters. “The loss-figure repre- 
sented more than thirty percent of the 
boats at sea and was well above the av- 
erage monthly delivery of new ones. 
Worst of all, there was no clear-cut ex- 
planation for the disaster.” 

Ominously for the Germans’ long- 
term prospects, Allied construction of 
merchant vessels was now far exceed- 
ing merchant losses to U-boats. 


U.S. Navy hunter-killer groups—fast 
escort-carriers shielded by destroy- 
ers—created deadly new hazards for 


the already beleaguered U-boats, mak- 
ing surface cruising virtually suicidal. 

In the spring of 1943 the escort car- 
rier Bogue struck one of the first 
hunter-killer blows. Carrying nine 
Wildcats and twelve Avengers, she was 
riding herd on a convoy south of Green- 
land when her direction-finder pin- 
pointed a U-boat twenty miles on her 
port quarter. An Avenger surprised the 
U-569 on the surface and, as the sub- 
marine dove for cover, bracketed the 
conning tower with four depth bombs. 
A second Avenger caught the subma- 
rine as it resurfaced thirty minutes lat- 
er, hitting the stern with four bombs. 

The submarine plunged 350 feet be- 
fore her crew could gain control of her 
and resurface. Both Avengers fired at 
crew-members when they clambered 
out of the conning tower. In a matter of 
minutes, the U-569 nosed up and slid 
into the sea. 

The carriers were soon registering 
U-boat kills at the rate of one a week. 
Avengers, Dauntlesses, and Wildcats, 
guided to their prey by intercepts of U- 
boat radio signals, bore in hard and 
fast. The flyers strafed submarines 
caught on the surface, toggled out 
depth-charges upon them, and pound- 
ed their decks with five-hundred- 
pound bombs. German crewmen bold- 
ly fired back, at times striking down an 
attacker. Subs sighted, however, were 
almost as good as subs sunk. 

After a grim conference with Hitler, 
Dénitz signalled U-boats at sea: “Do 
not report too much bad news, so as 
not to depress the other crews.” 


More and more convoys, now heavily 
guarded, made it across the ocean 
without the loss of a ship. 

As waters turned autumn-cool, the 
Battle of the Atlantic became irre- 
trievably lost to Germany. For Dénitz’s 
U-boats, the ocean was to be a death- 
setting. There was no shelter, no hid- 
ing place left for them anywhere in its 
reaches. 

A baffled Dénitz wrote in his war di- 
ary: “It is unlikely that the enemy has 
read our ciphers unless he has cap- 
tured one of our boats.” That possibili- 
ty he brushed aside. He further noted: 
“Our ciphers were checked and 
rechecked. It would be impossible to 
decipher them.” Not until after war’s 
end did he learn—quite to his aston- 


ishment—that Germany’s enemies 
had been reading Enigma throughout 
most of the Battle of the Atlantic. 

Throughout 1944 Dönitz urged his 
commanders to “fight like lions.” And— 
with more antiaircraft guns, radar- 
blurring devices, acoustic torpedoes, 
and a “schnorkel” breathing device that 
enabled submarines to remain sub- 
merged indefinitely—they did. 

Only after Hitler endured the bat- 
tering of his land-forces on the Eastern 
Front, the tearing-apart of the Luft- 
waffe, and the destruction of his sur- 
face fleet did he gave a last-gasp go- 
ahead for construction of revolutionary 
new U-boats capable of higher speeds 
submerged than on the surface.* But 
the first models could not be readied in 
time. Allied forces were closing in on 
Fortress Europe. It was too late. 

Toward the end, ever increasing 
numbers of U-boat commanders and 
crew-members were to know the same 
fear, suffering, and death that they 
had inflicted upon crewmen of the 
merchant ships. 

U-boats shuddered under attacks. 
Hull-plates split apart. Flames shroud- 
ed conning towers. Shock-waves shook 
hulls as they slipped under. Huge bub- 
bles issued forth, breaking the surface. 
Iridescent slicks of oil colored the waves. 

Few U-boat crewmembers would 
live to tell of the last plummeting of 
their boats into the depths . . . lights 
flickering . . . men thrown against bulk- 
heads .. . gauges spinning... valves 
leaking . . . sea-water smashing in 
through crushed hulls . . . water 
swirling up to crewmen’s knees, waist, 
chest, mouth. 

For thousands of U-boat crewmen, 
there would be no more triumphant re- 
turns to port, no more bands at the 
pier, no flowers from those who waited 
on the shore. 


By 1945, the war in Europe was find- 
ing its ending. On April 30. Hitler com- 
mitted suicide in his Berlin bunker. 
With him ended the “Thousand Year 
Reich.” 

Dönitz was named the new Führer. 
With Germany in flames, he urged his 
U-boat commanders on May 2: “To 


*By May 1945, 121 new Type XXI U-boats 
were virtually complete; one of them set out 
on a war patrol just one week before the war 
ended. 


save hundreds of thousands of Ger- 
mans from annihilation and slavery, 
carry on with your old vigor.” But even 
the resolute U-boat men could not turn 
aside the inevitable. 

Finally bowing to Allied might, 
Dönitz on May 4 ordered all U-boat 
commanders to surrender their boats to 
the enemy. Scores surfaced, raised the 
black flag of surrender, and made their 
way to Allied ports. In defiance, more 
than two hundred other captains scut- 
tled their boats rather than give up. 

The U-853, in a gratuitous attack, 
torpedoed a collier off Black Point, 
New England. The U.S. Navy sent four 
destroyers against the submarine. 
They pounded the craft so hard, hour 
after hour after hour, that the only 
identifiable object recovered was the 
submarine commander’s hat. 

For Hitler’s U-boat force, the Battle 
of the Atlantic that had started in tri- 
umph ended in desolation. Of more 
than one thousand submarines built 
for the Kriegsmarine, some 780 were 
sunk in the course of conflict. 

Twenty-eight thousand of the 
39,000 U-boat men who engaged in 
combat were killed outright or lost in 


the waters. Five thousand others were 
taken prisoner. This appalling seven- 
ty-plus-percent casualty rate among 
German submariners ranked as per- 
haps the highest of any major unit in 
any nation during World War II. 

The cost to the Allies had also been 
staggering. During nearly six years of 
Atlantic warfare, 2,500 merchant ves- 
sels—comprising thirteen million tons 
of shipping—had gone to the bottom. 
As well, 175 warships had been sunk 
in the struggle for the sea lanes. 

More than thirty thousand Allied 
sailors and merchant seamen had died 
in the war-waters. 

On May 8, Germany surrendered. 
The Battle of the Atlantic was over. 
Men of the Merchant Marine finally 
received word they had so long await- 
ed: “Ships by night will burn full navi- 
gational lights at full brilliancy and 
need not darken ships.” 

The lights had come on again, all 
over the Atlantic. x 


New York writer Edward Oxford has con- 
tributed more than two dozen major articles 
to American History Illustrated—including 
a narrative of the 1942-43 Guadalcanal 
campaign in the January/February issue. 


America’s vast industrial resources 
proved to be one of the determining 
factors in the struggle of attrition 
between U-boat and convoy; here 
some of the more than 2,700 
“Liberty” ships built during the war 
await final touches before leaving a 
California shipyard for the Atlantic. 


PHOTOGRAPH COURTESY OF U.S. NAVAL INSTITUTE PHOTO LIBRARY, ANNAPOLIS, MARYLAND. 
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WOMEN & CHILDREN FIRST osisied from 27 


mately to receive fifty acres of land in the 
new settlement. Of the four, only 
Richard survived to adulthood. It is par- 
ticularly ironic that these abandoned 
children were the only Mayflower pas- 
sengers with proved royal ancestry. 


The style and enthusiasm of nine- 
teenth-century descendants who wrote 
about the Mayflower Pilgrims and their 
contributions to American history may 
seem overblown and self-righteous to 
today’s readers. At the 1820 bicenten- 
nial celebration of the Mayflower’s ar- 
rival, Daniel Webster declared “Forev- 
er honored by this, the place of our fa- 
thers’ refuge. Forever remembered the 
day which saw them, weary and dis- 
tressed, broken in everything but spir- 
it, poor in all but faith and courage, at 
last secure from the dangers of wintry 
seas, and impressing this shore with 
the first footsteps of civilized men!” 
Orator Edward Everett gave an 
equally stirring speech in 1824: “I see it 
now; that one, solitary, adventurous ves- 
sel, the Mayflower, of a forlorn hope; 


freighted with the prospects of a future 
State, and bound across the unknown 
sea... . Is it possible, that from a begin- 
ning so feeble, so frail, so worthy, not so 
much of admiration as of pity; there has 
gone forth a progress so steady, a growth 
so wonderful, a reality so important, a 
promise, Yet To Be Fulfilled, so glorious?” 
Although we look now at the Pilgrims 
less as mythical figures and more as hu- 
man beings than did these nineteenth- 
century orators, our admiration and 
sympathy for the Pilgrims is no less. We 
respond to the stories of Susanna White, 
who became a new mother, widow, and 
bride all within five months; the aban- 
doned More children who faced death 
without kin to care for them; and 
Samuel Eaton, still nursing when his 
mother died. We empathize with thir- 
teen-year-olds Mary Chilton and Eliza- 
beth Tilley, left without mother or fa- 
ther. And we share the grief of widowers 
William Bradford, Myles Standish, Ed- 
ward Winslow, and Francis Eaton. 
During the 373 years since the 
Mayflower landed, the experiences of 


successive waves of immigrants coping 
and triumphing over adversity in a new 
land have reduced the story of the Pil- 
grims to a mere paragraph in most his- 
tory books. Yet the Pilgrims remain a ro- 
mantic and intriguing symbol of all who 
came to this New World. Each Thanks- 
giving millions of school children cut sil- 
houettes of Pilgrims, color pictures of the 
Mayflower on storm-tossed seas, and 
learn how the Indians made the new- 
comers’ survival possible by demonstrat- 
ing their method of cultivating corn. 
Experiencing—and in many cases 
dying from the effects of—privations 
that we today can hardly imagine, the 
women and children of the Mayflower 
earned their places alongside the men 
of that colony as fitting representatives 
of the millions of immigrants who 
courageously struck out into the un- 
known in quest of a better life. x 


New England genealogist and historian Ali- 
cia Crane Williams previously wrote about 
her Mayflower ancestors John and Priscilla 
Alden in the December 1988 issue of Ameri- 
can History Illustrated. 
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Sons of the Pioneer's 


Tumbling Tumbleweeds 
Golden Western Collection 


18-All-Time Favorites on 
Record, Tape & CD 


Tumbling Tumbleweeds 


Cool Water 
Red River Valley 
The Last Round-Up 
San Antonio Rose 
Whoopie-Ti-Yi-Yo 
Riders In The Sky 
Twilight On The Trail 
Home On The Range 
Room Full Of Roses 
Ragtime Cowboy Joe 
Along The Navajo Trail 
Wagon Wheels 


Take Me Back To My Boots 
And Saddle 


Empty Saddles 


The Shifting Whispering 
Sands 


O Bury Me Not On The Lone 
Prairie 


Don’t Fence Me In 


A Rare Collection Of Their Great Western Hits! 


Sons Of The 


Pioneers 


Exclusive New At 
TUMBLING TUMBLEWEEDS iiij: 
Treasury 


Return with us now and relive the golden era when you could turn 
on your radio and find the music of the Sons Of The Pioneers coming 
live from their “Lucky U Ranch.” 

Now in one previously unreleased album you get 18 great Sons Of 
The Pioneers hits ... and each one is an absolute gem. These record- 
ings are the classics performed by Bob Nolan, The Farr Brothers. Lloyd 
Perryman, Tim Spencer and the rest of the gang. This collection is 
a part of our American musical heritage and history. 

Listen to them sing the songs so dear to our hearts ... Tumbling 
Tumbleweeds ... Cool Water ... Room Full Of Roses ...San 
Antonio Rose ... Red River Valley ... Home On The Range ... 
18 hits in all! 

The Sons Of The Pioneers and their famous partner, Roy Rogers, 
rode the range and sang ‘round the campfire in over 75 movies, singing 
the great western songs loved by all. In this double-length album you 
will hear all those legendary hits performed in the authentic style that 
grew out of the Old West. 

A true collector’s treasury of favorites and impossible to find any- 
where else. 


Money-Back Guarantee! 


If you don’t agree that this SONS OF THE PIONEERS collection 
is everything we say it is, if you don’t play it and enjoy it more than 
any other album, it won’t cost you a penny. Simply return it within 
15 days for full refund of your purchase price ... no questions asked! 


pit! IN STORES MAIL COUPON TODAY! 
Se Lae oY Oa NO RISK COUPON © TT TT TN 


i THE GOOD MUSIC RECORD CO., Dept. 046623 | 


P.O. Box 11059, Des Moines, IA 50336-1059 
YES please rush me the SONS OF THE PIONEERS collection to preview for 15 days 
without obligation. I understand that I may return the album for any reason whatsoever 
and receive a full refund. Enclosed is my check or money order payable to Good Music 
Record Co. NY, NJ & [A residents must add local sales tax. 
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In his portraits, James Bama captures the echoes of America 
past... “heard” in the faces of unique modern Westerners. 


Read the Faces of James 


i 


The Art of James Bama 
A limited edition book with text by Elmer Kelton. 
Published by The Greenwich Workshop in association with Bantam Books. 
9"w x 12"h, 160 pages, slipcased. 
2500 signed and consecutively numbered. 
Accompanied by Chester Medicine Crow With His Father’s Flag, 
167%"w x 18%"h, signed and bearing the same number as the book. $345 


Bama’s West 


is a work of art in itself. Each volume opens with a special 
gold-debossed page that is signed by the artist and num- 


His milestone book The Art of James Bama is available in ive bered, and is accompanied by the correspondingly num- 


bookstores everywhere, but only at 
your authorized Greenwich Work- 
shop dealer will you find the finely 
handcrafted limited edition book, 
accompanied by anew fine art print. 

With its alder-wood slipcase, made 
inthe tongue-and-groove woodwork- 
ing traditions of the Old West, and 
its genuine leather binding, the book 


~~~" THEGREENWICH SOS 
iy WORKSHOP E 


Please send me complimentary information on the limited edition 
book The Art of James Bama, and the nameand address of my nearest | 
authorized Greenwich Workshop dealer. 


Name | 


Street | 
City State | 
| Zip Phone 
P496 
i — — — The. Gt of Discovery —— — aA 


bered print Chester Medicine Crow 
With His Father's Flag—a limited 
edition fine art print created from 
one of Bama’s most compelling and 
popular works. Call or visit your 
authorized Greenwich Workshop 
dealer to see the limited edition book 
The Art of James Bama—an import- 
ant volume of both history and art. 


THE GREENWICH WORKSHOP, INC., 30 Lindeman Drive, Trumbull, CT 06611 ° Toll free (800) 243-4246 


THE GREENWICH WORKSHOP LTD., 3781 Victoria Park Avenue, Unit 6, Scarborough, Ontario M1W 3K5 e (416) 490-8342 e Toll free (800) 263-4001 


THE ROPING 
by William Robinson Leigh 


The ideal cowboy: rough, lean, and capable of handling a lariat at full gallop. The Roping by 
Western artist William Robinson Leigh (1866-1955) authentically portrays the spirit of action 
and adventure that typified yesterday's West. This handsome print is the perfect 
addition to your office, den, or living room. 


In cooperation with the University of Texas Archer M. Huntington Museum, American History 
Illustrated offers this limited edition print for the special price of only 


$39.95 


Measuring 25 x 30 inches in size, each print is produced on acid-free artist’s paper, using precision 
sheet-fed presses and light-fast inks, and is guaranteed to resist aging. 


To order send check or money order (U.S. funds) for $39.95 to: 

The Roping, P.O. Box 124, Dept #AR2J3, Mt. Morris, IL 61054. 
Price includes shipping & handling. PA and IL residents, please add sales tax. 
Allow four to six weeks for delivery. ` 


Art courtesy of Archer M. Huntington Art Gallery, The University of Texas at Austin, Gift of C.R. Smith, 1984. 


